LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1952 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
K-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez and Thye. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


St. Exvizapetus Hospitrau 


STATEMENT OF DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 
We are going to take up this morning the matter of the proposed 
chapel at St. Elizabeths Hospital. I will ask Dr. Overholser to speak 
on that. 

Dr. OverHotsER. Mr. Chairman, in our meeting Thursday you re- 
quested that I have present this morning not only the chaplains of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital but that I extend your invitation to the 
representatives of the three large religious groups of the District 
itself to speak in behalf of this program. The arcltbishop has desig- 
nated his chancelor, Father Hannan, on the extreme left.. The 
Council of Churches has sent Dr. Reissig, next to him, the executive 
director, and the Jewish Welfare Association has sent, next to Dr. 
Reissig, Mr. Moe Hoffman, who is director of their chaplain services. 


NEED FOR CHAPEL 


Senator Cuavez. I would like a brief statement from you as to the 
actual necessity for the chapel, Dr. Overholser. 

Dr. OverHoLser. I am glad to give you that. I may say in the 
1950 report of the hospital I included a statement which I have 
amplified in my 1951 report, to the Administrator. If I may I will 
read the one paragraph on this topic. 

Senator CHAvez. Besides that, after you read the paragraph, then 
[ want the whole statement inserted in the record. 

Dr. Overnotser. I have prepared a letter of about one page and 
a half in length. Shall I hand that to the reporter? 

Senator Cuavez. Please read it. 
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Dr. OvERHOLSER (reading) : 


In response to your inquiry addressed to me in person in the course of th: 
hearings on the 1953 appropriations bill on February 14, I am happy to submit a 
statement concerning the need of an interdenominational chapel at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. 

Religious services have been held at St. Elizabeths Hospital ever since the 
institution was established, but during the past decade especially the growing 
importance of the services of the chaplain in ministering to the spiritual and 
emotional needs of patients has been increasingly recognized by psychiatrists 


Senator Cuavez. Do you not feel, Doctor, religion could at least 
be as important as psychiatry? 

Dr. OverHotser. Yes. Our interest is in treating the sick patient 
primarily. We want to utilize all the possible assistance in treating 
him. 

Senator Cuavez. In applying psychiatry does not religion play an 
important part? 

Dr. OverHousEeR. Yes indeed. [Reading:] 


At St. Elizabeths Hospital we have expanded during that period the chaplain 
services and we now have full-time Catholic and Protestant chaplains and a part- 
time Jewish chaplain as well as chaplain interns, both Catholic and Protestant, 
these being young clergymen who are interested m learning more of the nature 
of mental mechanisms and who assist the respective chaplains in the ministerial 
and what might be.termed parochial work. Services during the past several 
vears have been held in the auditorium on the lower floor of Hitchcock Hall. 
This auditorium seats about 300 persons and is often crowded at religious services. 
It is not used exclusively for religious services and in any event is not really an 
ideal place for the assemblage of large numbers of patients. Our chaplains have 
sroaey and repeatedly urged that an interdenominational chapel be built at 

Elizabeths Hospital. I concur heartily in their recommendation and have 


ree some preliminary and tentative inquiries as to the serene cost of 


erecting such a chapel. An informal estimate by the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration indicates the cost as approximately $370,000. This would provide an 
auditorium which would seat about 500 and have suitable robing rooms for the 
chaplains. It is possible that the offices of the chaplains might be located there 
as well; they are now located in close proximity to our medical and surgical 
building where the physically most seriously ill patients are cared for. 

If we had such a aval I should like to place it near the third gate of the hospital 
alongside Nichols Avenue. There is a large park there at the present time and a 
chapel of dignified appearance would be a distinct addition to the landscape and 
would likewise serve notice on the casual passers-by that St. Elizabeths Hospital 
is far from unmindful of the advantages of religion in the care of the mentally ill. 


Senator Cuavez. That was the point I was trying to make. Out- 
side of believing in it, I do think religion would play a tremendous 
part when they are applying psychiatry 

Dr. OverHOLsER. It does unquestionably. [Reading:] 

It is presumably understood that the estimated cost of $370,000 is only a tenta- 
tive one, but I think that it is safe to say that this amount would provide for a 
suitable chapel and would do much to fill a need of the patients of this institution. 

May I express to you my appreciation of your courtesy and of your interest in 
the welfare of the patients of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


SUITABILITY OF SITE 


Senator CHAavez. Let us emphasize you have suitable land so that 
you do not have to purchase any more and it is located in such a wa) 
that it would be advantageous for a chapel. 

Dr. Overno.tser. Actually, Mr. Chairman, the site which I propose 
would be, I think, somewhat more accessible to a larger number of 
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patients than the present place we are using. It would, furthermore, 
be a building of dignified appearance in the full view of the passers-by. 

Senator Cuavez. And for the purposes for which it was constructed. 

Dr. OvernotserR. And for those purposes only. It would be a 
chapel and it would signify to the people passing by that we believe 
in the value of it. 

Senator Cuavez. As superintendent trying to carry out the duties 
you have conscientiously, do you think that you need that chapel? 
' Dr. Overno.tser. I do, yes, sir. May I perhaps read what I 
reported to the Administrator in my last annual report, just one 
paragraph? [Reading:] 


The most pressing need of this branch, the Chaplain Branch, continues to be 
that of a new chapel where all three faiths will be able to conduct religious services 
and activities. The present facilities used are hopelessly inadequate, not only 
because the room is used for other quite dissimilar purposes, but because the 
acoustics and the ventilation make the use of it quite unsatisfactory. The 
capacity is limited and occasionally it has been necessary to send patients away 
or to crowd them unduly. The religious ministrations to the patients are so 
efficiently organized it is most unfortunate they have to be cramped by the use 
of inadequate facilities. Recommendation for a new interdenominational chapel 
is therefore urgently repeated. 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Doctor. 

I will now call on Rev. Ernest E. Bruder, one of the chaplains. We 
are very informal here, Dr. Bruder, and you may make your statement 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ERNEST E. BRUDER, PROTESTANT 
CHAPLAIN, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Reverend Brrorr. | have a very brief written statement that I 
would like to read. [Reading:] 


As Protestant chaplain at St. Elizabeths Hospital I should like to present a 
brief statement as to the need for new and more adequate chapel facilities for our 
patients. 

It is recognized that the practice of religion is a valuable therapeutic means 
whereby we can help people regain their mental health. In mental illness perhaps 
the most cardinal single factor which hinders the patient’s recovery is his sense of 
guilt or of personal isolation. Religious worship services are an invaluable means 
whereby patients are helped to deal with such isolating feelings. It is therefore 
of the utmost necessity that there be available adequate facilities to carry on such 
worship ministries. 

1. The basement room in Hitchcock Hall now used as a chapel is used during 
the week for many other purposes: as a classroom, as a staff conference room, as 
a clinie and even as a thoroughfare to other rooms with smoking of course being 
permitted; and when the room is used for church services on Sundays it frequently 
has unpleasant associations for many patients. Above all, patients ought to have 
the right to worship in a private, quiet, and dignified place reserved for such 
purposes. 

2. The seating capacity of the present room is most inadequate. By count 
there are just 360 possible places to sit and this means that there must be 4 patients 
seated on each one of the benches in the hall; actually if one patient is at all heavy 
it is impossible to seat more than 3 patients on a bench. Our attendances for the 
past 3 years has averaged 270 patients present each Sunday morning. Attend- 
ances have gone as high as 369 and were 330 two Sundays ago, by actual count. 


Senator Cuavez. You are speaking now of your denomination? 
Reverend Bruper. That is correct, sir. [Reading:] 
3. The ventilation facilities of the chapel are almost nonexistent. We have 


3 very small windows (below ground level) on each side of the chapel, and these 
provide the only ventilation for us. With nearly 300 people in the room, in 
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Washingtcon’s summer heat and humidity—the atmosphere is best not described. 
And yet the chapel is crowded and attendance at all our services is purely volun- 
tary. 
The acoustics of the hall make it well-nigh impossible to hear the speaker 
even though one may be seated fairly close to the front of the room. The reasons 
for this are extremely low ceiling with its heavy eross-girders, and the peculiar 
shape of the room which is in the form of a cross with the arms considerably longer 
than the body. Hardly a Sunday goes by but what we do not have additional 
complaints from both patients and relatives that they cannot hear the service. 

5. It is most difficuit to encourage congregations ul singing—an extremely effec 
tive means to help one become part of the group, and hence most necessary for 
mentally iil patients—with such low ceilings and poor acoustics. 

6. Access to the chapel is possible in two ways only: through the use of two 
rather steep and fairly narrow stairways leading to this downstairs hall. It is felt 
that in ease of fire this would prove to be one of the most severe fire hazards 
possible. 

7. At present it is not possible to provide for patients and relatives alike a pri 
vate chapel to which they can go for private meditation. [t has been my experi 
ence that numerous relatives would have been markedly helped when following 
a visit to a sick patient had they had the opportunity to spend a little while in 
quite meditation before leaving the hospital grounds. 

In conclusion, Mr. Senator, I would like to point out that there are 
other reasons that could be added to the above, but it is felt that these 
would at least indicate the great necessity for a chapel on the grounds 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital to enable us to make more effective our 
work in helping the mentaly ill regain their health. 

Senator CuHavez. How long have you been associated as a chaplain 
with the institution? 

Reverend Bruper. Since August of 1944. 

Senator Cuavez. You feel that, in keeping with the purpose for 
which the institution was created, the chapel is necessary? 

Reverend Bruprer. Very much so. 

Senator CHAvez. Thank you so much. By the way, what denom- 
ination are you? 

Reverend Bruper. I am a Protestant Episcopalian. 
Senator Cuavez. Now we will hear from Father Wheeler. 








STATEMENT OF REV. WILBUR F. WHEELER, CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN, 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Reverend WHEELER. I would just like, Senator, to put my O. K. 
on everything the Reverend Bruder has said and to emphasize one 
thing especially. There is no place where the patients or the relatives 
can go except during Sundays for a little quiet and prayer, and even 
then it is not too quiet. 

Senator Cuavez. I presume the doctor has services, and you will 
have services, and then maybe the rabbi will have services at this 
particular place where you are now? 

Reverend WHEELER. We all use the same place. 

Then there is something else I think that is very important from 
our Catholic point of view. Of course, we have Mass every day, but, 
because the room which is used as a chapel is used for other things 
every morning, we have to set up the altar, and as soon as Mass is over 
we have to take it down again. That is a very great inconvenience. 

Senator Cuyavez. How many persons go to Mass on Sunday? 

Reverend Wuereter. We do not have quite as many as the 
Protestants do. The lowest we have ever had has been in the 170’s, 
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and the highest has been in the 240’s. However, it is usually between 
200 and 225 

Senator Cuavez. Let me ask, Dr. Overholser, how many patients 
are in such a condition that they could attend religious services of any 
denomination? 

Dr. OverHOLseER. I do not know that I have ever made a census of 
that. I should say it is considerably larger than the number we are 
able to accommodate. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Bruder mentioned a figure of patients from 
his denomination that go to his services. Father Wheeler has stated 
the same thing, but if you had the accommodations you feel that 
more could go or would go? 

Dr. Overnouser. | am convinced of that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Reverend Wuester. I think, in that connection, some of the patients 
have said to me they did not feel that they were in church when they 
came to the chapel. 1 emphasize Mass is Mass, but at the same time 
I do think, if we had a regular chapel where we could make it more 
like a church, we would be able to attract more, all of us. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? 

Reverend Wheeler. That is all. 


Senator CHavuz. Rabbi Williamowsky. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI CHAIM WILLIAMOWSKY, 
JEWISH CHAPLAIN, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Rabbi WrLtttamMowsky. Senator, I just want to add a few words to 
what has been said already by Father Wheeler and Chaplain Bruder. 
In my experience I have found that most patients that come to attend 
services come from a profound longing and craving for light, for com- 
fort, and for inspiration. We all understand the condition of these 
patients who come to these services. When they come to attend 
services and they find there is no comfort, no inspiration, and no light, 
they go away without having gotten much out of it. We quite often 
had a clash with Father Wheeler, not personally but on conditions of 
the chapel, because Catholics want to hold services at a certain hour in 
the morning, and on the Sabbath we have to hold services at the same 
time. So through our kindnesses we reciprocated. We let the 
Catholics hold services first, and I consented to hold our services later. 
That creates a very unpleasant situation because we have to call the 
services—tell the supervisors that our services will be held much later. 

We need more comfort, inspiration, and more light. 

Senator Cuavez. How many patients are there of your denom- 
ination? 

Rabbi WitutiamMowsky. We have 230 patients. They average 55 to 
60 attending services. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you attribute that many to the fact that you 

cannot accommodate them? Do you think you could get more? 

Rabbi WittiamMowsky. We could get more if we could secure the 
willingness of the patients to come. Knowi ing they do not find comfort 
there, they do not come. We cannot force them to come to services: 

Senator Cuavez. Thank vou, Rabbi. 

sei Reissig, executive secretary of the Washington Federation of 
Churches. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. FREDERICK E. REISSIG, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, WASHINGTON FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Reisstc. Senator, back in 1943, nearly 10 years ago, we realized 
that there was no resident Protestant chaplain in St..Elizabeths. We 
conferred with Dr. Overholser. The Protestant community then 
called the Reverend Mr. Bruder, who was training for this type of 
work, and the Protestant churches supported a full-time resident 
chaplain until a year or so ago when the institution itself was con- 
vinced of the very great need of a resident chaplain and took over 
the support for the chaplain. 

Our Protestant community for which I speak is very much interested 
in the religious life and the religious therapy of the people at St. 
Elizabeths. Every vear I have -he privilege of preaching there, and 
so I am well acquainted with the conditions under which the patients 
meet. I have felt that we in this Washington community are con- 
stantly building new churches for the people who have cars and can 
go to them anywhere in the community, but in a confined area where 
patients are somewhat limited to this area we have no chapel. We 
have a makeshift place. I feel that we are guilty of doing the least 
for the people who need it most, and the most for the people who need 
it least. 

When I was over in Germany and visitied the DP camps I found in 
every camp the patients themselves built a chapel the first thing, 
because it gave them a sense of security, a sense of being at home. 
Many of these patients come from out of our church life. I think 
that as they go to a chureh that is adequate and not just a makeshift 
room, they gain a sense of security. I think they feel they are back 
home worshipping. Just from that point of view I think it is ex- 
ceedingly important that we do have an adequate chapel and not be 
guilty, as we are in so many institutions and as we are here, of not 
providing that means of rehabilitation and therapy that is, we feel, 
something that has no equal in so many people’s lives. 

Therefore, | want to assure you that we in the community are 
thoroughly behind any move toward obtaining an adequate place of 
worship for these people who temporarily or more or less permanently 
are confined to St. Elizabeths. We are back of the movement 
thoroughly. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, of course I can only speak for myself. 
I do not know what the committee will do, but like you, I feel that we 
owe more to that class of patients than we owe to any other class of 
patients. Our trust is entirely different and we have more responsi- 
bility. I feel that if a patient goes to the extent of attending religious 
worship, that there is hope for that poor patient. I think something 
should be done. 

The idea of training or trying to take care of that poor patient 
mentally goes beyond dollars and cents. You cannot evaluate the 
value. You can evaluate a patient’s health or try to rehabilitate 
him from more than just a dollar and cents standpoint. I am so glad 
vou have made that statement. 

Father Hannan, the chancellor of the archdiocese of Washington. 
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STATEMENT OF THE REVEREND PHILLIP M. HANNAN, 
CHANCELLOR, ARCHDIOCESE OF WASHINGTON 


Reverend Hannan. In the name of the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Washington I would like to support everything that has been stated 
here in behalf of the establishing of the chapel at St. Elizabeths, for 
the reason not only that it gives absolutely essential care for the pa- 
tients and for their cure, but that it also affords a great deal of consola- 
tion to the relatives of those patients. I cannot imagine anything 
that gives more comfort to the people of the community and to the 
relatives of the patients than to know that they are being given the 
care which will, more than anything else, restore them quickly to 
health and to make their stay at St. Elizabeths less painful to them. 
I say that, of course, realizing that the hospital does everything pos- 
sible for them. 


PUBLIC HEALTH HOSPITAL IN BETHESDA, MD., CITED 


I would also Jike to add that it seems a little bit difficult for us to 
understand how the Public Health Hospital in Bethesda, which is 
being erected at a cost of approximately 38 to 40 million dollars, which 
is not being built primarily for the care of psychiatric patients at all, 
is being given a very adequate chapel at a great deal of added expense 
and that it is located in a community which hag far more access to the 
Protestant churches, the Catholic churches, and the Jewish syna- 
gogues than St. Elizabeths has. 

Senator CHavez. Besides, there will not be that class of patients. 
Whatever efforts are made at Bethesda in the institution you have 
referred to, Father, mainly goes to research. 

Reverend HANNAN. Exactly. 

Senator CuHavez. And not taking care of the patient. 

Reverend Hannan. And will have, it is estimated, only 500 
patients. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? 

Reverend Hannan. That is all I can think of. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you. 

Mr. Hoffman. 


STATEMENT OF MOE HOFFMAN, AREA SUPERVISOR, CHAPLAINCY 
SERVICES, NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


Mr. Horrman. Senator, I represent the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. That board endorses all chaplains for the military services 
and for the governmental hospitals. In Washington I am responsible 
for coordinating the activities of the Jewish community for services 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital. This service has been provided for the 
last 20 years. It was not unti] about a year ago that the Jewish 
chaplain was added as a member of the chaplaincy corps of the hospital 
itself, 

One of the many duties we perform at St. Elizabeths Hospital is 
assisting the chaplain in his religious services. In doing so, we bring 
part of the community on to the hospital itself. We provide some of 
the religious refreshments that are part of and embellish the service 
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itself. I think it is important and it has been recognized this inter- 
community type of activity is necessary where the patient sees and 
is able to participate with the community in any activity and that 
it is healthy for his recovery. 


STATE OF PRESENT FACILITIES 


We do find that the chaplain facilities at St. Elizabeths are uot 
adequate; that they are dismal, and they do not lend themselves to 
the comfort that the chaplains have emphasized here today. It 
seems rather a paradox that at our military installations we do provide 
facilities where the men can enjoy religious services or can go out into 
the community. Yet, at a hospital where few have liberty like St. 
Elizabeths, that facility is not available to them. 

I have a letter from Philip Schiff addressed to you that I would like 
to read, Senator. (Reading.) 

I am sorry, as the Washington representative of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, I will be in Chicago on Tuesday, February 19, when I understand a group 
of religious and communal leaders will meet with you concerning the advisability 
of constructing a religious chapel at Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 

For many years the National Jewish Welfare Board has represented the Ameri- 
can Jewish community in providing religious and welfare services, working with 
Dr. Overholser and his staff in these fields, for the benefit of the patients who 
unfortunately are confined at Saint Elizabeths. 

The cooperation we haye received from the hospital has been of invaluable 
aid to us in serving Jewish patients who require our services in one form or another. 
Through the Jewish chaplain at the hospital we have reported to our national 
office, on a monthly basis, the fine services being rendered by the hospital not 
only to Jewish personnel but to all of the patients. 

The one area in which I hope you and your committee can see your way clear 
to improve the tremendous program at St. Elizabeths is in the construction of 
a new chapel which is so badly needed by those of us who provide religious services. 

I am well aware of your great humanitarian efforts over the past years and fee! 
certain of your help in this very worthy cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puitie Scuirr, Washington Representative. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? Mr. Dunlap? 

Mr. Dunuapr. I have nothing, sir. I am just here to submit any 
figures. 

Senator CuHavez. Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Srepuens. I have nothing to add, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you for ‘this? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir. We went to the budget for it. 

Senator Cuavez. I want to thank the persons who gave testimony 
for what I consider a worthy cause. As long as we can get Protestant 
religious men, Catholic religious men, Jewish religious men, and all 
religions to work together for a good cause, I think the country is safe. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR; JOSEPH HUNT, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; MRS. EMILEY LAMBORN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF PLANS AND GRANTS; DONALD H. DABEL- 
STEIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (PROGRAM); AND M. A. STEPH- 
ENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 

Prior-year balance available 

Available from subsequent year appropriation 
Available in prior year 

Reimbursements from non-Feders] sources 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


NOTE. 


1951 actual 


$20, 600, 000 
14, 865 
4, 632, 707 


4,471,378 
85, O00 


20, 861, 194 


1. 8292 


20, 859, 372 


Obligations by activities 


Deseription 


1. Purchase of case services: 


(a) Hospital and medical] care, appliances, and other | 


physical restoration services 
(h) Training 
(c) Other 
2. Counseling, guidance, and placement services 
3, State administration 


Total obligations chargeable 
year 


to appropriations of the 


Net change in obligations chargeable to appropriations of prior 
{ I 


and subsequent year 


Obligations incurred 


95066—52———-18 


1951 actual 


$3, 272, 367 
3, 097, 324 
2, 738, 613 
9, 818, 549 
1, 756, 225 


20), 683, 178 


176, 194 | 


20, 859, 732 


8. C., ch. 


1952 estimate 


$21, 500, 000 | 


,o40, 


1953 estimate 


$23, 000, 000 


000 | 


—4, 632, 707 | 
&5, 000 | 


22, 327, 293 


22, 327, 293 | 


4, see, 39.) 


1952 estimate 


&3, 456, 500 
3, 322, 985 
3.105, 515 
10, 000, 000 
1, 700, 000 


23, 085, 000 


5, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for its share 
of the costs of the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service (29 U 


1953 estimate 


$4, 116, O80 
3, 724, 605 
3, 344,315 
10, 200, 000 

000 


RA. OOO 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 


27 
Average number of all employees a7 | 


“i 


A verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
A verage grade 


$4, 169 
GS-6.6 
Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


$109, 421 
2, 465 


111, 886 


1, 757 


1, 460 
174 
135, 378 


Total personal services 
rravel 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 709 
Equipment 1, 754 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 20, 606, 140 
Taxes and assessments 114 


Obligations incurred 20, 859, 372 


Analysis of expenditures 


| | 
1951 actual | 


$62, 771 


20, 859, 372 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


20, 922, 143 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 


85, 000 
4, 685, 955 | 
9, 869 | 
Total expenditures 16, 141, 319 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


16, 088, 543 


52, 776 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 


Appropriation or estimate $705, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. 


705, 000 
—14, 614 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 690, 386 


Obligations by activities 


1951 actual 


Description 


$309, 881 
226, 931 
46, 755 
106, 819 


1, Formulation of rehabilitation standards 

2. Formulation of fisca] and management standards 

3. Preparation and distribution of informational] material 
4. Administration 


Obligations incurred 


1952 estimate 


690, 386 | 


1953 


, 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 


| 
25 | 
25 | 


$4, 772 
GS3-6.9 


$118, 325 


1,300 
467 | 


$116, 797 
1,300 
449 


120. 
1, 800 
1, 690 

274 

564 

800 

600 

273 


200 


092 | 546 
, 950 
, 700 

350 
3,779 
750 
700 
000 
995, 


oso 


144, 


22, 057, 


293 000 


22; 327, 


| 
1953 estimate 


$4, 685, 955 
22, 327, 293 | 


$5, 430, 000 
23, 085, 000 


27, 013, 248 28, 515, 000 


85, 85, 000 


5, 428, 600 


000 
5, 430, 000 


21,498,248 | 23, 001, 400 


| 
| 


16, 812, 293 | 
4, 685, 955 | 


17, 571, 400 
5, 430, 000 


1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


732, 000 


722, 000 732, COO 


722 732, 000 


(aay 


000 | 


| 
1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


$328, 590 | 
231, 630 
41, 973 

119, 807 | 


$326, 500 
250, 820 
37, 540 
117, 140 
722, 000 | 732, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


rotal number of permanent positions. , ads 132 101 | 105 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions i l 1 
average number of ajl employees | 10; 98 102 


\ verage salaries and grades: 
General] schedule grades: 
A verage salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in eacess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
ren to other agencies for reimbursable 
tails Sree 


Total personal services 

fravel 
rransportation of things 
Communication services 
Rent and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Tabulating 

Other 
Supplies and materials_. 
Equipment. 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estims 
| 
i Ya 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year j $78, 441 
Obligations incurred during the year 722, 000 | 


tae, 


S00, 441 
Deduct 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 78, 93, 976 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years ‘ 


rotal expenditures 373 | 706, 465 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations ‘ | 587,000 | 
Out of prior authorizations ; 75, 465 | 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. -__| | 44, 000 


New positions requested, 1953—Formulation of fiscal and management standards 


Title Grade Positions Amount 


Fiscal analyst ena a ‘ ea 2 | ‘ $14, 080 
Do vet. ‘ L ; RUSi ze tla: | ¢ | 5, 060 
Fiseal clerk sit ohh > phas 4 hard Hemis on cpindensees f | 3, 410 


Total eae Seah Soke : 22, 550 
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Senator Cuavez. Miss Switzer, are you ready to proceed on your 
item? 

Miss Swirzer. I| think it was a good omen that we came in on that 
last hearing. I think it is a wonderful cause. I used to be a member 
of the Board of Visitors of St. Elizabeths. I know what the need for 
that chapel has been over the years. I was very thrilled to find such 
a fine representation here this morning. 

Senator Cuavez. I am so glad you made that statement. 

Miss Switzer. It is really a much needed thing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here as Director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. I understand that you have a statement I wish 
you would insert. it in the record and then proceed. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mary E. Switzer, Director, OrricE OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is requesting $23 million for payments 
to States, an increase of $1.5 million compared with 1952. 

There is an urgent need to bring larger numbers of our handicapped citizens, 
through rehabilitation, back into employment to expand our national productive 
strength and meet defense labor market needs. And most important in these 
days of mounting expenses for both individuals and governments, we need to 
reduce the dependency load throughout the country by the rehabilitation and 
employment of disabled people now on relief. 

You will recall that the Congress appropriated $900,000 more for vocational 
rehabilitation in 1952 than in 1951. In this statement I am including some of the 
high lights of the services which we were able to bring to disabled persons with the 
funds you provided. First of all, they made possible substantial increases in the 
contribution of the vocational rehabilitation program to defense mobilization. 
For example, a spot check in 10 key States last September showed that over 24 
percent of the disabled men and women being trained for employment under the 
rehabilitation program in those States were being trained in occupations closely 
related to defense—20 percent were being trained for ‘‘critical occupations.” 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, in each of his quarterly reports on the defense mobili- 
zation program, has stressed the importance of manpower. He has recognized 
that even though the expansion of defense production has been accompanied by 
some dislocations in the labor foree, nevertheless there will be an over-all need 
for a net increase of 1.5 million new workers. Mr. Wilson also emphasizes that 
many of these new workers can and must be made available by the rehabilitation of 
handicapped men and women not now being served. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER PLANS 


This manpower potential has been the subject of a study recently completed by 
a task force on the handicapped, established last spring by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The task force, composed of private citizens with vast experience 
in industry, labor, health, and rehabilitation, conducted an extensive study of 
disabled people and their relation to the defense mobilization program. Their 
findings and recommendations, now under consideration by the Manpower Policy 
Committee, deserve the close attention of every citizen who is interested in man- 
power problems and the handicapped. 

The task force maintains that we are not making full use of our human resources 
as long as this Nation (1) continues to have a backlog of 2 million disabled Ameri- 
cans who could and should be rehabilitated, and (2) continues to rehabilitate only 
25 percent of the 250,000 who each year need rehabilitation if they are to go to 
work. To quote the group: ‘““* * * your task force is convinced that no 
national manpower program can be considered complete until practical plans for 
the use of handicapped workers, drawn on a much broader scale than at present, 
have been drafted, adopted, and placed in operation.” 
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Their work, and their findings, were directed principally at local communities 
throughout the country, as a means of aiding them to make use of the handicapped 
workers who live in the locality. On the national level, the task force felt that the 
ability of the States and communities to carry out the Federal-State program of 
vocational rehabilitation locally was clearly tied to the availability of Federal 
funds for this grant-in-aid program. ‘To quote from their findings, ‘‘At present, 
the operation of the Federal-State program of vocational rehabilitation is limited 
by inadequate Federal appropriations to match State funds. Considering that 
this is the principal governmental effort in the field of rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, this limitation on the Nation’s ability to bring more handicapped people 
into employment seems unfortunate. In fact, it appears to the task force to be 
most inconsistent for us, as a Government-sponsored group, to appeal to States 
and communities to expand their efforts in serving and employing the handi- 
capped—when the Federal Government is not providing enough funds to take full 
advantage of the efforts which the States already are making.”’ 

The task force has called upon the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to launch 
a series of new projects to bring rehabilitation and employment of the disabled 
into line with the size of our handicapped population and the manpower needs of 
the defense program. These include a joint training program with the United 
States Public Health Service and the United States Employment Service to furnish 
graduate training for physicians, therapists, psychologists, and other scarce 
specialized personnel in rehabilitation and placement; special intensive training 
courses for selected rehabilitation teams from local communities; a demonstration 
program of community organization, to be conducted jointly with the Department 
of Labor and other governmental and private organizations; a national inventory 
of rehabilitation centers and related facilities, as a basis for sound planning; and 
numerous other programs which place new and large-scale responsibilities upon 
the Office of Vocational Rehabiiitation and the State rehabilitation agencies. 

These are real questions, involving millions of Americans, which we must 
deal with now. In the words of the task force: ‘‘We are on the threshold of a 
period in which well-wishing can be translated into dynamic and constructive 
work for vast numbers of impaired people—if we choose to do it.”’ ‘‘We need to 
decide now whether it is good business to undertake a major and sustained effort 
to bring the disabled into the ranks of of the workers and to transform tax con- 
sumers into tax producers.” 


COMBATING DEPENDENCY 


Combating dependency is also a major job of the rehabilitation program. 
Dependency is a problem of tremendous magnitude. Over 1 cent out of the 
national-income dollar goes to support persons through publie aid. In California 
during 1950, welfare expenditures were running around $30 million per month. 

Disability alone is @ major cause of de pendency. In St. Paul, Minn., a recent 
study showed that 7 percent of the city’s families were dependent — public 
support and that health and adjustment problems were the primary cause of 
dependency in 77 percent of these families. 

The recent amendments to the Social Security Act have broadened public 
assistance benefits to include the permanently and totally disabled. According 
to State estimates, by January 1953, about 220,000 persons will be receiving 
permanent and total disability assistance at a total cost of about $130 million 
annually. 

Congress wisely recognized, in providing public assistance for the so-called 
permanently and totally disabled, that some of the individuals added to the 
public assistance rolls could be returned to self-support through rehabilitation. 
Medicine and the humanitarian sciences have been developing improved measures 
for dealing with disability and for reducing the ravages of disease and injury. 
The introduction of new drugs, advances in surgical techniques, new evaluation 
techniques, and new methods of training have enabled thousands.of severely 
disabled persons to overcome or reduce their disabilities and thereby become able 
to work. 

One of the thrilling byproducts of this program is the change from a sense of 
hopelessness to great faith in services and the possibilities of rehabilitation. In 
many places in the country public welfare agencies and vocational rehabilitation 
offices are working together as never before. In most places, professional teams 
have replaced the individual —_—a of the disabled applicant. In four 
California counties and in Knoxville, Tenn., rehabilitation teams are being trained 
to evaluate the rehabilitation potential of every disabled parent of needy children. 
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Cooperative effort in this area has increased public assistance referrals from 10 
to 24 percent. Some striking results are already evident. They demonstrate 
the inroads that might be made into the problem of disability dependency if 
adequate funds, facilities, and trained personnel were provided. 

For éxample, in Montana, a 25-year-old widow, the mother of two children and 
formerly a nurse’s aide, had been dependent upon public assistance since suffering a 
heart attack in 1948. Following arrangements for appropriate medication and sec- 
retarial training, she now is employed as a business-college instructor at a wage of 
$225 a month. In Georgia a 28-year-old polio victim with an epileptic wife and 
three children had only worked 2 months in his entire life. He and his famil 
had been receiving $65 a month from public assistance for years. Although his 
physical condition could not be improved, he was trained in tailoring and altera- 
tions. He now operates a shop in his own home and has been earning upward of 
$100 per month for the past year. In Alabama a 25-year-old rheumatoid arth- 
ritic who had never worked was one of the first persons to receive permanent and 
total disability public-assistance payments. Although his physical condition 
was improved slightly by medical care, he remained so severely disabled as to 
require special arrangements for his training in watch repair. With a total re- 
habilitation expenditure of $1,700, he is now earning—rather than receiving 
$30 per week as a watch repairman in a smail town in southern Alabma. 

As one of many impressive examples of transforming individuals and their 
families from tax consumers into tax producers, the State agency in New Mexico 
rehabilitated 40 persons whose inability to work due to disability necessitated 
ADC payments. The ADC payments were at the rate of $34.242 a vear. The 
rehabilitation costs for these 40 were $10,536. In West Virginia, a more populous 
State, the results are even more dramatic; during 1951, the disabled members of 
376 families receiving public assistance were rehabilitated during the vear. these 
families were receiving annually about $225,000 in relief payments. It cost less 
than this amount to rehabilitate them. They are now not only supporting their 
families but earning about $500,000 a vear. 


FINANCING 


The relationship of Federal and State financial support of our rehabilitation 
program is, of course, a matter of primary concern to this committee. 

We seem to be at a crossroads in the financing of the rehabilitation program ai 
a time when the opportunities for service were never greater and the need for our 
rehabilitants at a new high. 

Since 1947 State participation has been steadilv increasing, and there is increas- 
ing recognition that States and local communities must participate not only in 
service but with their money as well. 

In 1951 Federal financial participation was 69.5 percent; in 1952 it will be about 
68.7 percent; and with an appropriation of $23 million in 1953 the percentage o! 
Federal participation will drop to 67.5 percent. If all State funds available for 
matching in 1953 could be matched, the Federal share would drop even further 
perhaps to 66 percent. 

Another measure of the growth of State financial participation is shown by the 
fact that in 1952 Federal funds are about 2% times greater than in 1945, while 
State funds have more than quadrupled in the same period. 

Nineteen fifty-twc was the first year of a legislative biennium for most States. 
Many State legislat.ires recognized the urgent need of rehabilitation, and 39 
States increased their appropriations in spite of pressures for economy. These 
increases ranged from $1,000 to $350,000. This year a few more legislatures will 
meet. and additional increases in rehabilitation funds can be expected. Now 
these State increases. coming in unpredictable amounts, have posed certain 
problems in trying to make a fair allocation of the Federal funds available. 

You will recall that our law requires us to reimburse the States for 100 percent 
of the necessary administrative costs of the rehabilitation program; for 100 
percent of the necessary costs of the essential service of counseling and placing 
disabled persons; and for 50 percent of the necessary costs of providing such 
rehabilitation services as surgery and metiical treatment, hospitalization, including 
comprehensive services at rehabilitation centers, and training required by dis- 
abled persons to make them employable. The act further requires that we 
estimate what the Federal share al thaab expenditures will be and that we grant 
the money to the States to meet this Federal share in advance of actual expendi- 
tures by the States. At the beginning of each year we forecast this amount. 

We arrive at our estimate of the amount of Federal funds which each State will 


need for a year’s operation by reviewing each State budget request individually 
* 
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and adjusting it in accordance with standards which have been adopted for this 
purpose. 

‘Lhese standards were developed cooperatively with a committee of State 
directors on the basis of their experience growing out of their daily operating 
needs. For example, the number of active cases of disabled persons who could 
be well served at any one time by a counselor was felt to be 100 for sighted dis- 
abled and 42 for the blind. ‘The number of rehabilitations per counselor per 
year was considered an important operating factor, and this figure was fixed at 
50 per counselor for the sighted disabled and 15 for the blind. Counselors 
form the majority of the professional staff in the State agencies, but a certain 
minimum amount of consultant and supervisory personnel is needed; this ratio was 
fixed at 1 for each 10 counselors. Provisions were made for supporting expenses 
such as clerical, travel, etc., and over-all administrative costs. 

By applying these standards, the number and kind of personnel and related 
expenses for administration and guidance is determined. An amount equal to the 
State funds available for case services is included in the ealculation. Then 
all three categories of expenditures are added to determine the total Federal 
estimate of the States’ needs for rehabilitation. 

In the fiscal year 1950 the funds available to us were 13 percent short of meeting 
our estimate of State needs. This situation has continued until now, during 
the current fiscal year 1952, the funds available for granting to the States are 16 
percent less than the amount required to meet our estimate of State needs. 

When the Federal funds have not been sufficient, we have applied a flat cut 
across the board to these Federal estimates. This is the method approved by the 
Council of State Directors. 

One of the effects, and an unfortunate one, is that substantial amounts of State 
funds for case services remain unmatched. For example, in 1951 the unmatched 
funds were estimated at $2.3 million; in 1952, $2.6 million. With the $23 million 
requested for 1953, $2 million of State funds will probably remain unmatched. 
This decreases services to thousands of disabled people. 

The most disturbing effect of this situation, from the standpoint of the States, 
is that from year to year, principally because of changes in the amount of State 
funds appropriated by the legislatures, the Federal grants to some States neces- 
sarily go up, others down, and some few stay approximately the same—this even 
with steady increase in State appropriations and steady improvement in program. 

For example, in fiscal 1952, 39 States had increases in State funds ranging from 
less than 1 percent to 92.2 percent over fiscal 1951. And yet, largely as a result 
cf the across-the-board cut, 10 of these States will receive less Federal dollars in 
1952 than in 1951. 

Because of the impact of these problems of financing upon the rehabilitation 
program, and upon our relations with the States, I feel that you should be fully 
informed of the situation. It is a compelling reason for our request for $23 mil- 
lion which, as I have stated several times, would still leave about $2 million in 
State funds unmatched. 

What $23 million for vocational rehabilitation means can be best expressed in 
terms of the number of disabled put to work and in the services furnished by the 
rehabilitation agencies to these disabled. 


REHARILITANTS 


More than 66,000 disabled men and women were rehabilitated by the 87 State 
agencies in this program during the last fiscal year. These people are doing all 
kinds of work to help this country build strong defenses against aggression. They 
are doing much the same work as the nondisabled people. We find them in the 
same variety of jobs—direct defense jobs and those essential for maintaining com- 
munity services. They are taking the places left vacant by the men and women 
who have left their communities to join the Armed Forces. 

Many are in occupations where critical shortages of trained personnel exist. 
Included in this 66,000 were 260 engineers; 160 trained nurses; over 100 physicians, 
surgeons and pharmacists. Another 10,000 entered skilled trades, including 
machinists, welders, and electricians; 100 entered skilled occupations in sheltered 
workshops; well over 1,000 became school teachers and about 5,000 are engaged in 
agriculture. Ten percent of the persons rehabilitated in 10 key States during the 
last 3 months of the 1951 fiscal year were actually employed in critical occu- 
pations; 28 percent were working in activities essential to the defense effort. 

These 66,000 disabled individuals rehabilitated in 1951 by State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies increased their earnings sevenfold. At the time of their 
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acceptance for rehabilitation, wage earners ip this group were earning, in all, about 
$16 million per year. During the first vear after rehabilitation, earnings for the 
whole group of rehabilitated persons will probably reach $116 million. 

In the same year, appropriations of the Federal Government for maintaining 
its share of the vocational rehabilitation program totaled $20.6 million. Five 
times this amount will be the return in wages to rehabilitated persons in 1 year 
alone. The Federal Government, too, receives a direct dollar return from the 
rehabilitation program. Federal income taxes in 1952 on the earned income of 
these persons rehabilitated in 1951 will reach, roughly, $6 million. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Speaking of rehabilitants and the kinds of jobs they fill leads us to the record of 
of Federal employment of the handicapped this past year. Last year, I remember, 
we discussed at some length the question of whether restrictive policies cut down 
opportunities for Government employment of the handicapped. The committee 
expressed concern that the Federal service was not setting an example for private 
employers. We have, this past year, concentrated on this problem and I hope the 
Civil Service Commission will be able to show 4 reflection of our work together in 
their statement. 

We have worked closely with Chairman Ramspeck of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, with Dr. Harvey, and the staff of the Commission’s Medical Division. We 
have under way a number of joint projects. Last September Chairman Ram- 
speck and I each sent letters to the more than 15,000 appointing officers in the 
Federal service. We felt it essential to reach the people doing the hiring. Chair- 
man Ramspeck called their attention to the policy of the Government as expressed 
in Public Law 617 (80th Cong.), prohibiting discrimination in considering qualified 
handicapped persons for Federal employment. My letter pointed out that from 
experience and from many studies, we know that the handicapped, when suitably 
prepared and placed, make good, efficient, reliable, and safe employees. We fol- 
lowed these letters with brief educational articles about the employability of 
specific groups of the disabled, such as the deaf, the blind, the amputee, those of 
reduced vitality, and so on. The response to this has been encouraging. Many 
of the military installations have a positive policy toward employment of the 
disabled and are hiring thousands, many of whom are severely disabled. A num- 
ber of our State agencies have developed effective working relationships with 
military installations. I have had a most thrilling response from one other large 
department, the Department of Commerce. 

Appointing officers still insist that disabled persons do not get on the civil- 
service registers. In this aréa we in rehabilitation services can be helpful. 

Accordingly the Commission and my staff have plans to make the skills of 
professional rehabilitation workers available to appointing officers where hiring 
has been authorized outside of the civil-service registers and where assistance 
may be needed in utilizing disabled persons who have been certified. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


There has been a quickening of interest in the possibilities of rehabilitation in 
many communities. Knoxville, Tenn., for example, became aware of its grow- 
ing manpower crisis coupled with increased expenses for disabled people on public- 
welfare rolls. Under the leadership of the State rehabilitation director, the 
Governor’s committee on NEPH week, employers, organized labor, United Mine 
Workers welfare and retirement fund, the State rehabilitation service, State 
employment service and all the voluntary health and welfare groups came to- 
gether, explored the problem and organized to solve it. Within a few months 
more than 100 handicapped persons were put to work. Operation Knoxville is 
demonstrating what Federal, State, and local agencies, working together, can 
accomplish in rehabilitating disabled persons to meet community needs. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., is seeing what it can do to make the handicapped ready to 
take jobs again. Twelve outstanding citizens with the help of many public and 
voluntary agencies are directing this community drive to study the problem and 
to work out solutions in facilities, services, and employment. 

In Cleveland, community interest has centered on employment needs of those 
severely disabled who can only work in sheltered employment. All the severely 
disabled registered with the various community agencies were reviewed to deter- 
mine their needs and employment potentialities under sheltered conditions. 
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REHABILITATION CENTERS 


Those types of community activity inevitably dramatize the need for services 
to the severely disabled. Increasing demands upon the few existing rehabilitation 
centers is very evident this year. The Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center 
at Fishersville, Va., started out. to be the regional center for this section. De- 
mands for comprehensive rehabilitation services for residents of Virginia alone 
are making it increasingly difficult for this center to take out-of-State cases. The 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation in New York under Dr. Howard 
Rusk and the Kessler Institute in New Jersey under Dr. Henry Kessler have long 
waiting lists. It is more encouraging however to see what a large percentage of 
their cases are out-of-State cases. The same is true too of the Kabat-Kaiser 
center on the west coast. 

This year we report with pride and satisfaction the new center at Okmulgee, 
Okla., at the agricultural and mechanical college there, and to the establishment 
of the rehabilitation department at Gallinger Hospital in the District of Columbia. 
Two other centers of great promise are at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama and in 
Peoria, Ill. In Minneapolis, the new Mayo Memorial Hospital, now under 
construction, will include a fine rehabilitation center especially equipped for 
teaching. A new center has recently been opened in St. Paul, and many other 
communities over the Nation are earnestly trying to establish centers for their 
severely disabled citizens. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS 


One of the best illustrations of cooperative comunity programs which OVR 
and the State agencies conduct is with the United Mine Workers Welfare and 
fetirement Fund. Severely disabled miners sent to rehabilitation centers by 
the State rehabilitation agencies this year total about 500. 

We have also developed some new techniques which hold great promise. One 
is the conference clinic, attended by union representatives, State rehabilitation 
counselors, and State employment officials, which orients the miner to the various 
State and voluntary programs available to him, and assists in his community ad- 
justment. Another is the follow-up clinic for those who have received treatment 
at rehabilitation centers for the purpose of maintaining physical and psychological 


gains and assessing vocational progress. These clinics are being developed in 
Pennsylvania with a view to more widespread use as we gain more experience. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Certain major developments, reflecting our attack upon problems which affect 
thousands of handicapped Americans, should be brought to vour attention. For 
example, as a result of our joint planning with the national institutes of health, 
plans have been completed for establishing traineeships in rehabilitation under 
the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness—a step which will 
be of immeasurable value in coming years in providing more well-trained personnel 
to deal with these two categories of disability. At the same time, there is a grow- 
ing recognition by the Public Health Service of the possibilities for rehabilitation 
in the new Institute of Arthritis and Rheumatism, the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the National Heart Institute. 

Regarding heart disease, the opportunities are tremendous. With an estimated 
9 million people in this country with heart disease, less than 5,000 have been re- 
habilitated in the Federal-State program in any 1 year. ‘To approach the rehabili- 
tation of the cardiac in a sound and scientific manner, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation is joining forces with the National Heart Institute, the American Heart 
Association, and the medical profession, to stimulate the organization and opera- 
tion of 10 demonstration work classification units. Each unit will permit the sys- 
tematic and realistic evaluation of the occupational potentialities of individuals 
vocationally handicapped by heart disease. The unit brings together the skills of 
the cardiologist, social worker, nurse, and counselor in selecting specific jobs which 
the individual can perform within the limits of his cardiac reserve. 

Hearings before the last session of Congress and amendments to the Food and 
Drug Act relating to dispensing of drugs focused attention on some very serious 
problems among a large number of persons with epilepsy. The amendments, 
among other things, restrict the selling of medication through the mails, including 
those used to control epileptic seizures. During the hearings, Members of Con- 
gress received letters and telegrams from more than 20,000 patients and friends of 
patients, expressing acute anxiety over the possibility fo losing their source of mail- 
order treatment and supply of medication. 
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Members of Congress, working with assistance from OVR and the Food and 
Drug Administration, have advised each of the correspondents that guidance and 
assistance are available to them from the publicly supported vocational rehabili- 
tation program. We already have advised the State rehabilitation agencies that 
a substantial number of epileptics will be turning to them for advice and much 
needed assistance; already a number of these people who have been dependent on 
mail-order prescriptions have requested assistance from the State vocational er- 
habilitation agencies or have written directly to OVR. 

We have made a concerted drive to urge State agencies to organize community 
facilities for rehabilitation services for epileptics. Considerable progress has been 
made. A number of States have succeeded in organizing community-sponsored 
clinical facilities. In one pilot project, established at the medical school of the 
University of Illinois under the direction of Dr. Gibbs, a national authority on 
epilepsy, 1,261 epileptics have been evaluated during a 5-year study period. Of 
this total number, 693 have been rehabilitated and are gainfully employed. An 
additional 112 are either undergoing treatment to bring their seizures under 
control or are being trained for a job. The group ranges in age from 20 to 60. 
Particularly significant is the fact that only nine cases were diagnosed as petit mal; 
all of the remaining cases were either grand mal or grand mal with psychomotor 
involvements. 

In other words, this one unit—working with a substantial number of the most 
difficult cases of epilepsy—has produced results unheralded in the history of 
rehabilitation of epileptics in this country. 

Rehabilitation work for the mentally ill continues to grow. In 1951, there was 
an increase of about 20 percent over 1950 in the number of mentally ill rehabili- 
tated into gainful employment. In terms of the largest number of patients. the 
States include New York, Connecticut, Michigan, Illinois, and California. 

In California, a joint project has been undertaken by the bureau of vocational 
rehabilitation and the State department of mental hygiene as a demonstration 
project of the team approach to the vocational rehabilitation of the mentally 
disabled. A similar arrangement has been in effect for some months now between 
the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service and St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
The rehabilitation counselor, with special training preparing him to work with 
the mentally ill, has his office in the hospital and works as a part of the hospital 
team. This plan is working out to the extreme satisfaction of all concerned. 

Montana, Colorado, Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, Kansas, Mississippi, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania come to mind immediately as State 
agencies developing a substantial service to the mentally ill. In a number oi 
these States a special counselor is assigned to work in the one or more State 
hospitals. In most instances, he is located in the hospital and looked upon as 
an essential member of the hospital team. 

In Virginia, the annual per capita cost of hospitalizing mental patients is $600. 
It costs the State about $60,000 per year to maintain 100 patients in mental 
hospitals. It would cost about $46,000 to rehabilitate this number who in turn 
would earn about $173,000 during the first year of employment. In other words 
there would be a net dollar and cent gain to Virginia taxpayers alone of around 
$173,000. At the same time, 100 beds would be released for treatment of other 
patients. 

Efforts to increase the quality and quantity of services to the mentally re- 
tarded have gained considerable momentum during the past year. The OVR 
book, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded, has played a major 
role in stimulating this field of work; its impact is evidenced in several ways. 
The National Association for the Mentally Retarded, consisting primarily of the 
parents of retarded children, has purchased and distributed the publication to 
all of its affiliated groups throughout the Nation as a guide for communities to 
plan a program of action. State rehabilitation agencies, particularly New York, 
Texas, Louisiana, California, Kansas, and Washington, have already launched 
organized State-wide programs of services to the retarded. ° 

e departments of special education are now working much more actively 
with the vocational rehabilitation agencies in helping the mentally retarded to 
repare for and find suitable employment. In Illinois, Kansas, New York, 
uisiana, and Texas, for example, special attention is being given to the total 
rehabilitation efforts of the community in behalf of the mentally retarded. This 
has resulted in an increase of referrals of young adults from the special education 
classes to the rehabilitation agencies. 

Significant achievements have also been made during the last year in the 

vocational rehabilitation of the blind. 
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In 1951, with assistance from the Office of Education, a beginning has been 
made in opening the public vocational schools for use in training the blind. This 
effort will be continued and intensified until the 3,084 public vocational schools 
are fully utilized for this purpose by the State rehabilitation agencies. 

In the Milwaukee Vocational School, we recently helped establish a pilot train- 
ing program, using nine shops as a demonstration of the possibilities for training 
the blind in schools for the sighted. The shops include aircraft engine mechanics, 
automobile servicing, electric repair, baking, machine shop and bench work. 

The first attempt to develop a body of professional knowledge in the adjust- 
ment training of the blind was initiated through the use of specialists in a con- 
ference jointly sponsored by our Office and the American Foundation for the 
Blind. The publication of these proceedings has made this knowledge and 
experience available in written form and available for use nationally. 

I want to give just one illustration of the importance of counseling and ad- 
justment training for the blind. At a crossroads far from any town, the Florida 
agency for the blind discovered a 35-year-old man who had lost his sight in an 
accident. He had literally remained in bed for 6 years. It took considerable 
time and effort on the part of the counselor to bring this man to the point where 
he was willing to try to do anything for himself. He was finally persuaded to 
go to the Florida adjustment center. In 6 weeks’ time he became able to care 
for his personal needs and realized for the first time since blindness struck that 
he could take his part in normal everyday life. I am glad to report today that 
he is operating a small store and filling station and supporting his family. 

During the last vear, we have been working directly with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to provide service to hospitalized veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. We have made a start on paraplegics. According to Veterans 
Administration figures, there are over 1,000 cases of spinal-cord injury in six 
paraplegic centers, of whom over half have non-service-connected disabilities. 
Of this number, three out of four cases have been hospitalized for more than a 
year. Since many of these long-term cases could be discharged from the hospital 
if appropriate plans could be made for them in their community and since it 
costs approximately $20 per day to maintain them in a VA hospital, the monetary 
gain from reestablishing these veterans in their communities, not to mention the 
social and spiritual significance, is apparent. 


Our ya program with the Veterans’ Administration at MeGuire 


Hospital, Richmond, Va., has been most fruitful. Since the project began, the 
counselor assigned to the hospital by the Virginia agency handled over 130 
veterans, of whom 25 were paraplegics. Tennessee is interested in launching a 
similar program for paraplegics in 1953. Other State agencies are making an 
effort to meet part of the problem through part-time avsignments of personnel, 
as at the Veterans’ Administration hospital at Hines, Ill., anc we are encouraging 
State agen¢ies in California and New York to explore the needs of the VA para- 
plegia centers in those States. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


I have already discussed with vou the nature of our financing problems arising 
out of the practical application of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. We have 
discussed it exhaustively with the Bureau of the Budget and with the States and 
have worked with them trying to find ways and means of solving the problem. 

Increasing the State percentage of funds in the program, allowing for differences 
in State needs caused, for example, by geography or by industrial versus rural 
development in a State, or by State salary differentials and travel expenses, or 
by variations in cost of case services and in the kind and quality of services and 
the types of disabled being served are some of the many factors to be considered 
each year in adopting criteria for program financing. 

In 1953 we are requesting $10,000 more for salaries and expenses. This is 
needéd for additional staff to develop financing methods suited to the specific 
needs of the program. We and the Bureau of the Budget and the Stafé directors 
feel it is imperative for us to have additional help in tnis field. 


Miss Switzer. You were very gracious last year when I was new 
on this job to give me an opportunity to chat informally. I think 
perhaps we will get further if you will interrupt me as I go along with 
the points that we want to make, because you are familiar with this 
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program. Sometimes I think you are more familiar than I in regard to 
the details. You have heard over the vears what the needs are and 
what the hopes and dreams are as we go ahead with it. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


There are one or two points I would like to stress particularly as 
we open our discussion this year, You will remember that last year, 
at the initiation of your committee, Congress gave us $900,000 more 
than we had the vear before. You remember we made an earnest plea 
for $23,000,000 last year. We are making the same plea this year. 

Senator Cuavez. Last vear you had available for obligation 
$22,327,293. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. That was $900,000 more than the year before. 

Senator Cuavez. The budget approved $23,085,000, which includes 
a reimbursement of $85,000 from the District of Columbia, or an 
increase Of $757,770 over last vear. 

Miss Switzer. That is over-all. Most of my comment I would like 
to direct to the grants to the States, because that is where the largest 
amount of money is and that is where the program is carried out. 

I would like to say there are two or three new emphases that we 
want to explain to you, with your permission. 


RELATION TO DEFENSE-MOBILIZATION EFFORT 


First of all, again we feel that this program is very much tied into 
the whole defense-mobilization effort. In the course of the past vear, 
every time that Mr. Wilson has discussed the labor-market needs and 
the production effort in the country he has mentioned the addition 
of new laborers to the vineyard, new additions to the labor market. 
Each quarter he has been more insistent in regard to the places where 
we have to get these new workers. 

Finally, last January in his last report he was very emphatic that 
we would have to do a better and a faster job of rehabilitating more 
handicapped workers and getting them into the labor market, par- 
ticularly in the tight labor-market areas. In an effort to really 
evaluate the situation, he appointed last June a committee known 
as the Task Force on the Handicapped. They have just issued a 
report in which they underline again the fact that we have a backlog 
of two million unserved handicapped people who could be prepared 
for jobs; that we add to that backlog every year 250,000 new people 
in need of services; that we do a reasonably good job. We had 
66,000 people last year who were rehabilitated ‘and put back to work. 

Senator CHAvez. Sixty-six thousand people you feel were rehabili- 
tated, but are they working? 

Miss Switzer. They are working. That is the thrilling thing. 

Senator Cuavez. What response do you get from industry to place 
these persons after your work is done? 

Miss Switzer. We are getting a better and better response every 
year. I think that the exciting thing that happens, is when communi- 
ties become aroused and alive to the possibilities. It is not all golden 
by any means, but it is surprising how almost each week we find a new 
group of people interested in seeing the possibilities of the handicapped. 
For example, we have a program that we are pushing of trying to get 
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national concerns like the National Biscuit Co. and the United States 
Steel, companies that have plants all over the country, to help us have 
their local plant managers recognize the blind. We have been making 
a special push on programs for the blind and the employment of the 
blind, because there has been a tremendous interest and need for that. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you give us an illustration? What type of 
work do the blind persons do? 
















WORK OF BLIND PERSONS 








Miss Switzer. | think in some ways what the blind do is the great- 
est miracle in this whole program, because vou find blind rehabilitated, 
retrained workers doing almost everything that sighted people do. 
You will see them in industrial plants all over the country, in the motor 
companies, in the steel companies. They do precision work on the 
production line. Then they do things that they are particularly suited 
for. For example, they do the testing of microfilm with their fingers. 
They do darkroom photography where, in a way, lack of sight is an 
asset rather than a lability. They do all of the many kinds of repeti- 
tive jobs that people can be taught to do. 

Senator CHavez. Could you give to the committee an estimate of 
the blind who have been rehabilitated and are now working in in- 
dustry? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. It seems to me the last figure we had on em- 
ployment was about 16,000 or 17,000 in the last 5 years, about 5,000 or 
6,000 of whom are in industry. The thing I think is interesting about 
this whole business of training and placement of the blind is that in 
many ways it is easier to get acceptance for the placement of blind 
persons, once you can demonstrate they ean do the job, than it is, for 
example, for an epileptic. In some ways, I think the saddest group 
we have to work with are people whose disabilities are in a way hidden. 
| think the epileptics are the most forgotten. 

Senator CHavez. What about the deformed? 
Miss Swirzer. They also have an appeal. 
Senator CHavez. Say for instance curvatures. 


CEREBRAL-PALSY VICTIMS 


Miss Swirzer. People are willing, once they can be shown that they 
can do a job, to hire these people. For example, take groups of people 
afflicted with cerebral palsy, which is a very marked disability and 
very difficult of social assimilation, particularly where their speech is 
involved. Once you can establish the fact that a person can do the 
job, a certain amount of pity and compassion propels people to give 
them a chance. 

Senator CHavez. I am glad that condition exists because in my 
observation through life as a general rule it was not that. They felt 
reluctant to have someone around who had palsy. 

Miss Switzer. [tis not all golden, asT say. Last year you remem- 
ber you and I discussed with some earnestness the history of the 
Federal Government as an employer. We were quite upset over some 
of the things that were coming to our attention. 

Now, I have been doing a lot of very special work with the Civil 
Service Commission and with the appointing officers in the Federal 
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establishments here in Washington and outside. I find, for example, 
in some places some of the fears that you have just outlined of having 
people with extraordinary physical disability around still do prevail. 


COOPERATION OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


On the other hand, you find a department like Commerce, and | 
would like to mention that particularly because I think they are doing 
one of the most amazing jobs of recruiting and absorbing all kinds of 
disabled people—the blind, the deaf, the paraplegic and the cerebral 
palsied. They have them in their establishments throughout the 
country. They have gotten over their emotional hurdle of not want- 
ing to see somebody around who is a little different. They welcome 
them. They want them. They find they are stable and good 
producers, and that they have a very strong morale-building effect 
in the offices where they work. 


EARNING CAPACITY OF HANDICAPPED 


Senator CHavez. Miss Switzer, inasmuch as this committee is 
dealing with dollars and cents, it is possible for your agency to supply 
us with, say, the earning capacity of the handicapped that you have 
trained and are now working? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. We have one figure which I will state and 
put a little justification in the record. In last year’s handicapped 
group that we studied the wage earners were getting a total of about 
$16,000,000 a year when they started out and now the whole group is 


earning over $100,000,000, in round figures. There is that much 
differential between the earning capacity when a person starts re- 
habilitation and when they take the job, which is the end of it. 
Senator Cuavez. That is very important testimony when you are 
trying to explain the bill to people who might not understand it. 
Miss Switzer. I have another figure that I think is interesting. 


TAXES WITHHELD 


Senator Cuavez. Let us get to that $100,000,000. Of course they 
are under the law like anyone else. You withhold some of their 
salary, I presume. 

Miss Switzer. Taxes are being paid out of their salaries. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would ascertain more or less how much 
they pay back to the Federal Government in the w ay of taxes out of 
their salaries. 

Miss Switzer. Out of that $100 million they would be paying 
back roughly $6 million in 1952 alone. 

Mr. Hunt. That is Federal income taxes. 

Senator CuHavez. So they have become productive and are con- 
tributing their share of their productivity to the Government. 

Mr. Hunt. To say nothing of all the State taxes they pay, direct 
and indirect. 

Miss Swirzer. Here is another interesting figure I was using the 
other day in connection with a talk I was giving. One of the things 
that I think is very important, in addition to the mobilization for 
industry, is the reduction of disability relief costs, because in spite of 
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the fact we have full employment and in spite of the fact we are in a 
fast-moving economy, as you look at the mounting relief needs you are 
just struck with the importance of doing everything possible to keep 
them down. 

Senator‘Cuavez. If they go to work they are not on relief. 


CLASSES OF PEOPLE ON RELIEF 


Miss Switzer. Last year we made a study. We found there are 
two classes of relief people who are most likely to be on relief because 
of physical disability. One of those is the program for aid to dependent 
children. A tremendous number of those people are on aid to de- 
pendent children, because of the disability of the wage earner. The 
average payment over the year was $900 per family. 

The average to a single individual on the new category of permanent 
and total disability was about $500 or $600. The average cost of 
rehabilitation was less than $500, which is paid only once. 

So the economics of investing $500 in one rehabilitation as against a 
continuing long-time repetitive payment on relief again dramatizes the 
value of the investment in rehabilitation. I think people are moved 
by that. 

In everybody’s community there are people on relief and you know 
if you can get them to cooperate with you, as you usually can, and 
provide rehabilitation services—medical, psychological, counseling, 
and placement—that when they go to work they not only get off 
relief but they also have a tremendous moral lift. 

Senator Cuavez. They get their dignity back. They are not de- 
pendent upon their brother or sister or family. 

Miss Switzer. Of the public, we might say. While we all recog- 
nize there are some situations which are impossible to correct, those 
situations are fewer and fewer. When you go along to the rehabilita- 
tion centers where the severely disabled are being given services, you 
realize that it is nervy to say that anything is hopeless, because it is not 
any more. There are unlimited possibilities that open up. You see 
people painting with their elbows and getting out of bed and doing 
exercises where they have been in a chronic-disease hospital for years 
and years at a high cost. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL CARE 


Senator Cuavez. Let us get down to the figures here on page 1 of 
your justification. I notice there ‘“ Hospital and medical care, appli- 
ances, and other physical restoration services.’””’ You request on that 
item $4,116,080, or $659,580 more than you had last year. Will you 
discuss that item? 

Miss Switzer. That would be an increase both in the numbers of 
people who would receive services and also we hope in the amount of 
services that would be given per individual. If you look at page 13, 
you will find that the average cost of services is very low per client. 
For example, in 1951 it was only $174. In 1953 it will be just a little 
under $200. We would like to look forward to the day when the serv- 
ices given would be so comprehensive that the average amount 
needed for an individual to get these services would be perhaps many 
times this average amount. 
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In the meantime this would probably give, I would say, an increase 
of at least 10,000 different individuals who would be getting more of 
the same services. 

Senator CHAvez. You want to expand the service? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. Last year we had 66,000 rehabilitants. This 
vear we think the increase of almost $1,000,000 in 1952 will result 
in pretty close to 71,000. That will be completed rehabilitations. 

Next vear out of the $23,000,000—even though you have to recog- 
nize this program, like all others, is the victim of inflation—I think 
we would have pretty close to 78,000 individuals completed. 

Senator CuHavez. On your training you have $401,000 more. Is 
that a matter of expansion also? 

Miss Swirzer. That is a matter of expansion—numbers of people. 
The reason we feel we would need more money in the physical restora- 
tion services than in the training is that again the training is being 
accommodated to the existing needs of the defense program. Some 
of the training is a shorter, more intensive kind. Many people that 
would be trained perhaps in normal times are getting less training 
and more selective placement, more of other services. But there 
will be an addition of about 5,000 new people getting new training 
out of this new money. 

Senator CHavez. On item 10 (ce), “Other,’’ what does that refer to? 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Miss Swirzer. That would be maintenance costs while people are 
in training. It would be new tools and equipment if they are going 
into a private business of their own. It would be equipment and sup- 
plies for vending stands for the blind. Largely I think the two biggest 
items would be on occupational tools and equipment, and maintenance. 


COUNSELING, GUIDANCE, AND PLACEMENT 


Senator CHavez. On item 14, “Counseling, guidance, and _place- 
ment services,’ you ask for $200,000 more than last vear. 

Miss Swirzer. That is almost entirely—in fact, I think it is com- 
pletely—for salary increasés in the States. I do not believe that will 
meet the total need, because we found this year that we are hardly 
able to meet the State needs. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you referring now to the legislative increase 
in salary? 

Miss Switzer. Yes; across-the-board increases. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Senator CuHavez. | notice your expenses for State administration 
are identical. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. That we tried to hold at the minimum. That 
is a minimum figure, I think. 

Last year a great many of the States had their legislative session. 
This year there are nest 14 States, I think, that are having legislative 
sessions. Last year, which was the first year of a biennium for thirty- 
odd States, we ‘think we got the bulk of the inflationary pressures on 
salary, staff, and travel costs, so this $200,000 is primarily to take 
care of those States that did not have increases last year. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that will be sufficient for that item. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


On page 22, ‘Salaries and expenses,”’ explain that, please. 

Miss Swirzer. We are asking for four new positions here. The 
amount of money for two of them, I think, we are absorbing. These 
positions are for the purpose of doing a better job than we are doing 
on our fiscal program. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand you were doing a pretty good job. 

Miss Switzer. I am glad you did. I do not think we are , doing as 
good as we should be doing. We have an awful time trying to be 
fair and to be sure that we are keeping the kind of records and the 
kind of information and helping the States to be sure they are doing 
the same thing. 

Senator Cuavez. I notice the four positions referred to money 
matters. 

Miss Switzer. Yes; financing and fiscal analysis. 

Senator Cuavez. Why do you have to have those four positions? 

Miss Switzer. Because we just do not have enough people to do 
an intensive job in reviewing and helping the States and being sure 
that we are getting the most for our money. Our law is very peculiar. 
It takes an awful lot of bookkeeping to keep track of things. 

We have a requirement that the Federal Government will pay 100 
percent of what are the necessary costs of running the program, you 
might say the State staff and related expenses. 

Then you have the other part which is 50-50 on the case services. 
We never have enough money to do as much as we would like to do. 
So we are constantly faced with the problem of dividing the money 
we have in the most equitable way we can. In order to do that you 
really have to have a very detailed and current knowledge of what 
goes on in the States, what they are doing. You have to haye not 
only the paper reporting which we do get fairly effectively, but having 
a person who could go out into a State and work with the State 
director and be sure their State administrative machinery, their 
structure, their accounting, their relationship with their State budget 
department and the relationship of the spending of their case service 
money to the free services that would be available in a State is handled 
correctly, and that all of those things were put together in such a way 
that we really could be sure we are doing a job. 

Senator Cuavez. This particular class of employee looks into the 
State programs to see that you are getting value received from their 
work? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. In Mr. Hunt’s division we have almost 
nobody that he can spare to go out of Washington. It takes all our 
time right here checking into things. We need at least two people 
who would be on the road most of the time doing a job. I do not 
mean to infer that we should do the kind of job auditors do. That is 
another thing completely. Our people would be analyzing, working 
with the States, getting new ideas. We would give any amount of 
money for new ideas on how to make our money go further. 

Senator Cuavez. And to see that the State uses that contribution 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated. 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 


95066-—52——_19 
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Senator CuHavez. What has been your experience with the indi- 
vidual States? Do they try to short-change you now and then? 

Miss Swirzer. I suppose ev erybody feels this way about their own 
program, but sometimes I think the State directors are too conscious 
of a restrictive policy. They are afraid to be daring in the things they 
do with their own money. They are afraid of a failure. 

Senator Cuavez. I hope they keep that way. 

Miss Swrrzer. I think we have to be a bit daring in this program 
to rehabilitate the more severely disabled people. 

Senator CHavez. It is generaly an unusual case. 

Miss Switzer. It really is. They feel very reluctant to have a 
failure, because they feel that there are so many unserved people, so 
many people who could be rehabilitated and put to work. I think 
sometimes the nightmare is they will not make the right selection and 
they will pick someone who was a bad choice, and that person, there- 
fore, takes away from another person who might be put to work. 
You know that is not the whole story either. 

As you said last time, this is a human program, too. I feel the 
State organizations are about as economically put together to do the 
job they do as it is humanly possible to do. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Miss Switzer. I think I understand. 

Miss Switzer. We are very grateful to you for your constant and 
earnest and generous understanding of our problems. 

Senator CHavez. We will reconvene at 2:30 this afternoon. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF EARL J. McGRATH, UNITED STATES COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION; RALL I. GRIGSBY, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER; RAYMOND W. GREGORY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ; ERICK L. LINDMAN, DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATION OF STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
BRANCH; DONALD W. McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; MARIE E. 
SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER; AND H. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FSA 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 477, 500 $3, 245, 413 | $3, 200, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase - a 7 ; 219, 000 ‘ 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources = 32, 686 | 30, 000 30, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts “ 10, 426 


Total available for obligation 2, 520, 612 3, 494, 413 3, 230, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings saa —11, 705 Lae Cio 


Obligations incurred. bdcck . i 2, 508, 907 3, 494, 413 3, 230, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘School construction, Office of 
Education” . —114, 923 — 536, 403 


Total obligations 2, 393, 9R4 2, 958, 010 | 3, 230, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for travel from educational institutions and 
professional organizations pursuant to authority in the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1952 
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Obligations by activities 


— hei 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
te 


snciangctenaigiandetiptmannsidtins eager pletvictcipichiial lids tnas ooh itenclin iia cai S is 


Development of vocational education __-..-.......- $537, 985 $555, 000 | $555, 000 
Services to State and local school systems: | 

(a) School assistance in federally affected areas ---.---. 303, 221 713, 891 801, 812 

(b) Services to school systems. - .. / ‘ | 176, 581 277, 528 277, 528 

(c) Services to elementary and secondary schools 386, 283 389, 268 389, 268 

(d) Auxiliary educational services. -- Seas 131, 014 | 126, 866 | 126, 866 

(e) International educational programs. ._ - - ~~~. 13, 366 | 11, 323 | 11, 323 

(f) Speciakstudies_ ____. aA at ai decree a peta | 181, 000 

Services to higher educational institutions 255, 050 262, 777 262, 777 

{. Program development and coordination ; 61, 496 | 70, 241 70, 241 

(a) Collection and analysis of statistics... | 121, 777 128, 542 | 131, 611 

(6) Information and publications. ......- : 93, 750 100, 207 | 100, 207 

Administration : ; | 313, 461 | 322, 367 | 322, 367 


Total obligations mer 2, 393, 984 | 2, 958, 010 | 3, 230, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Potal number of permanent positions 393 38 454 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 12.8 33) 26 
Average number of all employees. . 350 421 433 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 5 $5, $6, 007 
Average grade... , GS-8. 5 8. f GS-8. 5 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 21, 886 020 $2, 571, 522 
Part-time and temporary positions 53, 5 , OR4 10, 709 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base , 736 10, 090 
Payments above basic rates E 5, 000 2 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 7, 806 5, 621 


Total personal services -. , 956, 461 2, 594, 321 

ravel ite 229, 300 248, 300 
ransportation of things 700 700 
Communication services 31, 850 34, 150 
Printing and reproduction 3, 100 138, 300 
her contractual services 2 ; 9, 450 9, 550 
Services performed by othe: agencies 4 29, 129 29, 129 
Cooperative projects ‘ 143, 000 
Supplies and materials 13, 5, 520 21, 650 
Equipment 30, 764 , 000 8, 250 
axes and assessments. ‘ 2, 500 2, 650 


Obligations incurred 2, 393 010 3, 230, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Uniiquidated obligations, start of year $241, 256 $390, 189 | $269, 850 
Obligations incurred during the year 2, 508, 907 3, 494, 413 | 3, 230, 000 
nil 2, 750, 163 | 3, 884, 602 3, 499, 850 
deduct: | } 
Reimbursable obligations. - ; 43,112 30, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 390, 189 | 269, 850 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 6,085 | 


30, 000 
288, 303 


Total expenditures. __. _- abe . 2,310,777 | 3, 584, 752 


= 


Out of current authorizations - - 
Out of prior authorizations. __. . 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. 


2, 080, 969 2, 984, 323 2, 911, 697 
229, 808 390, 189 261, 090 
210, 240 8, 760 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 


LL LLL LLL LOL LLL LLL LLL CC 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The first change in language which deletes the phrase “‘of which not more than 
$2,893,577 shall be available for personal services, and’’ is explained under the 
appropriation for the Food and Drug Administration. 

The second change in language recommends the inclusion of ‘‘and contracts 
and jointly financed cooperative arrangements for the conduct of research and 
studies relating to the education of children of migratory workers.” An increase 
in appropriation has been recommended by the President to enable the Office 
to cooperate with the States in undertaking a research and action program directed 
toward identifying and meeting the educational needs of migratory workers. The 
language change proposed will provide for contract research and make possible 
cooperative agreements between the Office and selected agencies and institutions. 
Such contract arrangements will enlist the aid of specially qualified personnel in 
the States, thereby stimulating local interest in the problems involved. The 
studies undertaken will proceed more rapidly, and will be more economical than a 
Federal operation without such cooperative effort. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. Dr. McGrath, 
are you ready to proceed? 

Mr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. McGrarn. I have no prepared statement, but I would like to 
make a few general remarks and then turn to the detail of the budget 
if I may. 

I would like to say first, Mr. Chairman, that the budget for the 
operations of the Office of Education involves only a very small 
increase this year because we realize that we are now in a very tight 
budget situation, so we are not asking for any substantial increases 
in spite of the fact that the office has been given a great many addi- 
tional responsibilities growing out of the emergency. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, so you will understand the attitude of 
the committee, I note here that you are not asking for any more 
money than you had last year. 

Mr. McGratu. It is a small increase. 

Mr. Stepuens. He is talking about the salaries. You are looking 
at ‘Vocational education,” sir. 

Senator Cuavez. When you get to the idea of the application of the 
funds, I want you to give us a complete picture of the needs, if any. 
I understand and appreciate your attitude that under the circum- 
stances you are not trying to get any more than you had last year. 
But I would like to have the record show at least your views with 
reference to the needs, that it is not $19,223,261 but what should be 
done, if anything. 

Mr. McGratu. I think you were looking at the vocational education 
budget. 

Senator Cuavez. When you go to the details, you can discuss that. 

Mr. McGraru. I would like to turn, Mr. Chairman, and direct 
your attention to page 15 of the budget. Does the Senator have that? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. McGrartu. That gives a summary first of the salaries and 
expenses of the Office of Education. I would like to point out that 
with the exception of three items below the double line there, the 
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figures are identical with those for 1952. In other words, in voca- 
tional education we are not asking for anything more; services to 
school systems is the same; item C is the same as well as D and E. 
Senator CHavez. What about item F? 
Mr. McGrarna. Item F is different. I would like to talk about the 
items that show small increases on the right-hand margin. 
Senator Cuavez. Federal assistance. 





PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. McGratu. That is $87,921 additional, and we are asking for 
that to cover 13 positions. Ten of these are to be used in the field. 
Three of them will be in the central office. One is the secretary to the 
field staff in the central office and two are clerks in the central office. 

Senator Cuavez. And one secretary? 

Mr. MeGratu. Yes. The 10 field men are needed, Mr. Chairman, 
because, as Mr. Lindman will point out in a moment, we do not feel 
we have adequately discharged our responsibilities under Public Law 
815 in the field in examining the projects for which the Government is 
paying the funds. 

So these men we request are to be used for inspections on the site to 
be certain that the conditions of the act are satisfied as the funds are 
paid over to the local communities. 

Senster Cuavez. That is on affected areas? 

Mr. MeGrarnu. Yes, sir; federally affected areas. 

In item F, Mr. Chairman, $181,000 we consider important. 
Senator Cuavez. You want six new positions? 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 





Mr. McGratna. Yes, sir. This sum is to be used for six positions 
in the office, but a large part of it will be used in cooperative agree- 
ments as we call them, with the States and with institutions of higher 
education to earry on a study and research and an action program in 
connection with the education of the children of migrant workers. 
We have discovered that the education of these children is one of the 
serious educational problems in America that is not being adequately 
dealt with. No doubt you know from your own State, Mr. Chairman, 
there are a million or more—we are not able to get an exact figure— 
migrant farm workers who at one time of the year start in the southern 
part of the country, in Florida, in Arizona, in Texas, or in California. 
They follow a certain stream of traffic up through the United States, 
in the east part of the country as far as Maine and in the Middle 
West up to Michigan, to Montana, and to the State of Washington 
on the west coast. They stay varying lengths of time in various 
communities from a few days to a few weeks. We do not know how 
many children are involved, but we do know that these children are 
the least educationally developed in the United States. They are 
in school fewer days each year. They attend for fewer years than any 
other. When you test them on a standard test, you find they are 
considerably behind other children who remain at least for a relatively 
long period of time in one community. 

Mr. Chairman, we think this is a national educational problem. 
It is not exclusively a local or State problem because these people do 
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not stay in one locality. They do not stay in one State... Althoug) 
some real efforts have been made in some of the States to deal with, 
these problems, unfortunately the situation is still not good. We 
believe that by organizing a national study—and we are encourage | 
in this respect by the Department of Labor and Department o/ 
Agriculture, and by many private organizations, humanitarian or- 
ganizations who are interested in the education of these children. 
we are encouraged to launch this kind of a research project and an 
action program to deal with this serious problem. 

We hope with this money, in addition to paying the salaries of thesc 
six persons who in the central office will more or less direct. and manag: 
the study —— 

Senator Cuavuz. What will be the classifications of those positions” 

Mr. McKong, One GS-14, chief; one GS-12, specialist; one GS-9, 
assistant; one GS-5, secretary; two GS—4, clerks. 

Mr. McGratna. The rest of the money outside of those salaries 
will be used to hold a conference of the State educational leaders and 
educational leaders in colleges and universities who may have some- 
thing to do with the training of the teachers and for the development 
of certain report cards and things like that. Out of this project we 
hope to develop an action program that will actually result in getting 
these children into school for a larger part of their lives, for a longer 
period each year. 

This will require various kinds of devices. We hope to develop a 
card, for example, that will go with them to a new community. 

Senator Cuavez. The type of migrant you have in mind now, o/ 
course, is a local citizen? 

Mr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. These are not foreigners. These are our 
own people. I might say, however, that part of this problem grows 
out of the fact that some persons from other countries do come in. 
They move into these communities and because they work for such 
a low wage, they literally drive the local citizens out into this migratory) 
system. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, have you made any kind of an exploration 
in the individual States? 

Mr. McGrarna. Yes; we have already had conferences with loca! 
educational people. 

Senator CuHavez. How about Texas? 

Mr. McGraru. I think we have invited most of the States in that 
region—Colorado, Texas, Arizona, California, and some of the Eastern 
States, too. 

Moreover, I would like to point this out: This $181,000 we are 
asking for 1953, actually we have already put $20,000 from this 
year’s budget from other sources into this project, so we are at the 
moment already carrying on certain investigations and holding con- 
ferences. 

Senator Cuavez. Where did you get the money? 

Mr. McGraru. We took it out of lapsed funds. 

Senator CuAvez. Out of general funds. I notice you did not have 
any for this particular item last year. 

Mr. McGratu. No, sir. This is an example of what the Office of 
Education ought to be doing more frequently. Instead of having a 
stable program that deals only wiht such matters as collecting statis- 
tics over the years, we ought to have action programs that deal with 
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current educational problems. We believe some of our staff ought to 
be shifted from some of their normal activities for a limited period to a 
project like this to develop the project to the point where we can go 
ahead with it on July 1. That is what we have done here. 

Senator CHAVEZz. Outside of the fixed new positions that you have 
had approved by the Budget Bureau, do I understand you to say that 
there might be some possible shifts from the regular department to this 
line of endeavor? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. We have already done that. 

Senator CHAVEZ. So you propose to use more than the $181,000 for 
this purpose? 

Mr. McGrara. We would in 1953, sir. Some of this service will be 
rendered by persons who are already on the staff and who will be tem- 
porarily relieved of other duties. 

Senator CHavez. Assigned to that? 


PROGRAM REORGANIZATION 


Mr. McGraru. Yes. We had a reorganization a year ago. One 
of the purposes of that was to increase the flexibility of the staff so 
they could do this sort of thing, be shifted around as task forces to 
deal with current educational problems. 

I might add as another example of what that reorganization pro- 
duced that for a period of a good many weeks before we shad the mone y 
to carry on the controlled materials program, we were able to handle 
the allocation of steel and copper and scarce materials through our 
own existing staff without additional funds. Now, you cannot do 
that forever, because if you do you simply curtail all the other activi- 
ties of the office, many of which are important. We think when an 
emergency arises we ought to take 20 or 30 people off of their regular 
jobs and put them into this emergency situation until the Congress 
has a chance to examine the project and decide whether or not it 
wishes to support it. 

Senator Cuavez. Will there be someone who will discuss the 
material situation and the shortages? 

Mr. McGrartu. Dr. Grigsby, the deputy, is here. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. McGraru. Are there any more questions on that? 

Senator Cuavez. No; I understand that. 


STATISTICAL CLERK 


Mr. MceGraru. The only other item below here is $3,000 for one 
clerk in connection with gathering statistics. That totals up to 
$271,990 beyond what we had in 19: 52, but we feel these projects are 
very urgently needed. We hope, therefore, that the Congress will 
support these requests. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


With regard to vocational education, Mr. Chairman, if you want 
to move on to that, it is on the next page. That has to do with 
salaries and expenses of vocational education and the grants which 
are on page 1. 

Senator Cuavez. Discuss either item as you deem fit. 
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PROMOTION AND FuRTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Amounts available for obligation 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 2stimate 





| 
Appropriation or estimate - - - - -_- ‘i ------| $19,875, 760 | $19, 123, 261 $19, 123, 261 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | —3413, 883 | -- aaa 


Obligations incurred s-seee-----+| 19,531,877 | 19, 123,261 19, 122, 261 
I ! ! 


Obligations by activities 


melded pace eal idence ekg ———-—-—-- - 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Description 


1. Grants to States (George-Barden Act)___-. ‘ « | $19,364,897 | $18, 948, 261 $18, 948, 261 
2. Grants to Hawaii a in ie ea on 30, 000 | 30, 000 30, 000 
3. Grants to Puerto Rico_. ; ; 103, 980 105, 000 105, 000 
4. Grants to the Virgin Islands_______- ; } 33, 000 | 40, 000 40, 000 


a - j _— - 
Obligations incurred. ....._.._.- eee nam we Ra 19, 123, 261 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions—1951, $19,531,877; 1952, $19,123,261; 
1953, $19,123,261. 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


eS 


Obligations incurred during the year | $19, 531, 877 $19, 123, 261 $19, 123, 261 


Expenditures out of current authorizations_. -_| 19, 531,877 19, 123, 261 19, 123, 261 





Mr. McGrartn. With respect to the grants, we are asking for 
$19,123,261 to further promote vocational education in the 48 States. 
Senator Cuavez. That is identical with what you had last year. 

Mr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the figure of $29,000,000 authorization 
was mentioned. I see there is included in the justification a table 
outlining the total authorization under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946. I shall place it in the record for the information of the 
committee and of the Senate. 
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— 


Senator CuHavez. I want you to give the committee your view. 
Is that necessary now? Not what you think the budget will approve. 
[ am asking you as an educator and as the head of the system at this 
time, could you use the $29,000,000? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, we could. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not asking that with the idea of placing 
you on the spot. The authorization is $29,000,000. You as the 
head of the system who carries out the functions of the law feel that 
$29,000,000 could be used? 

Mr. McGratu. We could use it. We ought to have it, because 
roughly 50 percent of the high schools in America have no vocational 
education. Many of these are in rural areas. For that reason these 
children who live in those areas are penalized ina way. They do not 
get an adequate vocational education. : 

Also, Mr. Chairman, as we know, we are in an emergency in which 
technical competence is of the highest importance. We believe that 
the trades and industries program is of crucial importance to the 
continuous development of our defense program. 

1 would like to say further that even in the 50 percent of the high 
schools where we do have some vocational education, only a very 
small percentage—Il think it is 5—— 

Mr. Greeory. That is about right. 

Mr. McGrarna. In other words, 95 percent of the schools that have 
vocational education have only one, two, or three of the programs. 
They may have home economics and agriculture, or home economics 
and trades and industries, but only 5 percent cover the four fields. We 
think this is an unsatisfactory situation in many of those high schools, 
and if the Congress would appropriate $29,000,000 I feel confident we 
can use that on a matching basis. 


FUNDS MATCHED BY STATES 


You will remember, Mr. Chairman, that the States match this 
money dollar for dollar. In fact, I think now they contribute about 
$4 to $1. 

Senator Coavez. What is the picture in that respect? Is it 4 to 1 
now? 

Mr. Gregory. $4.18 to $1. 

Mr. McGraru. So, for every dollar that is put in, the States put 
in $4.18. 

Senator Cuavez. For this particular purpose? 

Mr. McGraru. Yes, sir. I think we can fully justify the appro- 
priation of $29,000,000 because of the fact there are many young people 
in America who ought to have the advantage of vocational education 
who are denied it now because the local communities cannot afford to 
develop it. 

GRANTS UNDER GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 


Senator Cuavez. I notice here in your justification, page 1, No. 1 
is “Grants to States under the George-Barden Act.” Then we have 
No. 2, “Grant to Hawaii.” 

Do they use a different kind of system in making a grant to Hawaii 
than under the George-Barden Act? 

Mr. McGrarn. It is the same plan. 

_Mr. Srepnens. Mr. Chairman, I might give you this explanation: 
Under the old Smith-Hughes Act there is a $7,000,000 permanent 
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appropriation for vocational education. The George-Barden Av: 
covers Hawaii and Puerto Rico, but the old Smith-Hughes Act for 
which the $7,000,000 is appropriated does not cover those. 

So you will find in the table that these two items are equivalent to 
the Smith-Hughes money which would be given under the permane)| 
appropriation. They participate in the George-Barden fund besides. 
and these two items are equivalent to Smith-Hughes. 

Senator Cuavez. They are separate and apart from the proportion 
they might get under the George-Barden Act? 

Mr. StepHens. That is right. It really supplements the Smit)h- 
Hughes law which did not originally apply to these two Territories 

Senator CHavez. So when you have here “Grants to Hawaii, 
$30,000,” that does not mean that is all they are getting? 

Mr. Srepuens. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The same thing applies to Puerto Rico? 

Mr. STepHens. Yés, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Strepuens. This provision for the Virgin Islands was just 
recently authorized by Public Law 462, Eighty-first Congress, which 
extended the benefits of the George-Barden Act to the Virgin Islands 
and authorized an annual appropriation of $40,000 for allotment to 
them. 

I might add that the benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act bave not 
been extended to the Virgin Islands, as has been done in the case of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, which two share, as States, in the annual 
appropriation for the George-Barden Act. 

Senator Cuavez. You have “Agricultural education” under that 
grant and “Home economics and industrial.’’ Do you care to com- 
ment about those classifications? 

Mr. McGratu. I would like to ask Dr. Gregory, the head of the 
Division of Vocational Education, to do that. 

Mr. Grecory. Are you inquiring with respect to increased need 
or over-all need? 








































AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





Senator Cuavez. Give us a brief statement with reference to the 
program in the individual classifications of vocational education. 
What is the story as to agricultural education? How are you getting 
along? 

Mr. Gregory. At the present time agricultural education is to be 
found in approximately 10,000 of the public high schools of thi 
country. It has been estimated and studies have been made in 
various sections that would indicate there are probably 15,000 public 
secondary schools in the United States where there are enough farm 
boys enrolled to justify having a department of vocational agricul- 
tural education. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you any information with reference to 
personnel? How many students are involved in that type of effort? 





















STUDENTS PARTICIPATING 


Mr. Grecory. In 1951 there were approximately 775,000 énrolled 
in the vocational agriculture classes. 

Senator CHAavez. What about distributive? 
Mr. Grecory. In the distributive education program, which 1s 
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much newer than the other programs, we find programs in approxi- 
mately 18,000 public secondary schools with an enrollment of 341,000 
in 1951. We find home economics at the present time in approxi- 
mately 10,000 public secondary schools, of a reimbursable character; 
that is, up to the standard of the Smith-Hughes and George Barden 
programs provisions. 

Then we find home economics in another 8,000 high schools, 
approximately, that do not operate-under the provisions of either the 
Smith-Hughes or the George-Barden Acts. It has been estimated by 
our Home Economics Education Branch that there are five to seven 
thousand public secondary schools in the United States that have no 
home economics at all. That is a great fertile field for further 
development. 

The enrollment in home economics in 1951 was approximately one 
million and a half. In trade and industrial education, which of course 
is to be found mainly in the industrial centers, last year there were 
approximately 3,500 public secondary schools that operated those 
programs with an enrollment of about 800,000. The movement of 
industry from the highly industrialized centers carries with it some 
implications for the development of trade and industrial education in 
increasingly smaller communities than 15 to 20 years ago we thought 
would be possible or practical. 

Senator Cuavez. I notice here table 1, Enrollment in Vocational 
Classes, by Type of Program, 1918 to 1950. We will put that in the 
record. 

The table referred to follows: ) 


PROMOTION AND FuRTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EpuUCATION, OFFICE 
or EpUCATION 
[ante I.—Enrollment in vocational classes, by type of program, 1918 to 1950, 
inclusive 


Trade and | Homeeco- | Distributive 
industrial nomics education 


804, 807 1, 429, 757 | 364, 712 
801, 913 | 1,328, 521 | 313,475 
762, 628 1, 139, 7 292, 936 
720, 098 968, 846 235, 141 
630 911,816 | 174, 672 
§22, 733 | 890, 464 | 152,781 
543,080 | 806, 605 181, 509 


618, 47 $73, 7 297, 534 
850, 497 O54, ( 215, 049 
804, 515 871, S$ 156, 615 
758, 4 818, 766 129, 433 
715, 238 741, 503 88, 429 
685, \ ve s6, VOS 
66, 21: 5 

579, § 

436, 935 

486, O05 
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AMOUNT ESTIMATED FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Gregory. The provisional reports of enrollment for the entire 
4 programs for 1951 is 3,365,000. The States last fall made a 
careful study of the need as it had been expressed to them at that 
time for the development of new programs of vocational education 
and, although these figures are not complete, they do give some 
interesting msights into what might transpire if more funds were 
made available. This study was made by the State directors of 
vocational education. They gathered the data and sent it to us. 
We summarized it. 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


At that time they indicated the need for 810 new departments of 
agricultural education and the employment of 1,154 additional teach- 
ers; 486 new departments of distributive education and the employ- 
ment of 850 additional teachers; 845 new departments of home 
economics education and the employ ment of 1,622 additional teachers; 
and 579 new departments of trade and industrial education and the 
employment of 2,301 additional teachers. 

This study showed the need for 2,720 new vocational departments 
and for the employment of an additional 5,927 teachers at an approxi- 
mate cost of $13.5 million. You might be interested in seeing how 
these States objectify their approach to this study. I have here a 
map of the State of Wisconsin. Those red dots indicate the schools 
from which they have received formal applications for these various 
programs. Here is a copy of the formal application they use. What 
[ am trying to say is, this is not a telephone request; it is really a 
bona fide formal request over the signature of some responsible 
school official. 

Senator CHavez. But you are not servicing those schools now? 

Mr. Gregory. No. 

Senator Cuavez. All you have is a request? 

Mr. Grecory. That is right. This was what they had on file last 
fall when this request was made. 

Here is a map of the State of Wyoming. The blue spots represent 
requests for new programs. The red checks represent places where 
they have programs in operation now. It is a fine objective way to 
make real the need for further expansion of vocational education. 


NEED IN NEW MEXICO 


Senator Cuavez. What about New Mexico? 

Mr. Grecory. I have a table here showing the need from each 
State. New Mexico reported to us the need for nine new vocational 
agriculture departments and for 12 additional teachers; the need for 
three new distributive education progr ams and three additional 
teachers; the need for 12 new home economics programs and 23 addi- 
tional teachers and the need for 5 new trade and industrial education 
programs and 21 additional teachers. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed, Mr. McGrath. 

Mr. Gregory. | have some statements here from one or two States 
that I think express very well this matter of need. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they lengthy? 
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Mr. Greaory. No; just five or six lines. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Suppose you tell us what States they are and 
insert the statement in the record. 

Mr. Gree@ory. Delaware has a short statement showing their need 
for trade and industrial education. 

Indiana has a statement showing the need for home economics 
education. 

Nebraska has a short statement showing the need for home eco- 
nomics education. I also have statements from Mississippi and 
Virginia. 

Senator CHavez. What about Michigan? 

Mr. Greeory. I do not have one for Michigan with me, but I will 
supply it for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are all right that you have there. I wish 
you had one from Michigan. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Excerpts From JUSTIFICATION STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY STATES 
FUTURE NEEDS OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN DELAWARE 


Our training program in Trades and Industries has been unable to keep pace 
with the rapidly expanding industrial development throughout the State. The 
present facilities at the Brown Vocational School in Wilmington are now inade- 
quate for evening classes, even though the school is open 4 nights a week, and it 
has become necessary to hold several classes at old No. 28 school which was 
abandoned about 10 years ago. Four or five more diversified occupations part- 
time classes are needed in rural Delaware and additional classes in Wilmington. 
Approximately $50,000 more money will be needed next year to take care of the 
expanded program, 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION NEEDS IN INDIANA 


Indiana has as of November 1, 1951, some 25 schools desiring to establish 
vocational programs in home economics in 1952-53, and approximately 100 old 
schools faced with the necessity of employing an additional homemaking teacher 
due to increased enrollments. The adult education program likewise has ex- 
panded. In 1950-51 this office was unable to extend financial assistance to some 
50 adult programs. We are faced with a similar situation in 1951-52. Ina 
period of scarcity of materials and inflationary prices both youth and adults 
flock to homemaking classes seeking information and skill that will help them in 
reducing the cost of their personal living and in maintaining a home. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION NEEDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


It is expected that at least 20 new departments of vocational agriculture should 
be established in the coming year and that 10 departments need to add an addi- 
tional teacher in order to better service their communities. This would represent 
a total cost of approximately $100,000. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION NEEDS IN NEBRASKA 


Two hundred and fourteen of the four hundred and twenty-three accredited high 
schools in the State have homemaking. Of these 97 schools have’ vocational 
departments and 117 have nonvocational homemaking. This leaves 209 accredited 
schools with no homemaking programs. 

A number of counties, as Sherman, Boyd, Dakota, and Dundee have no home- 
making departments at all * * *. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION NEEDS IN VIRGINIA 


In Virginia the distributive education program is in operation in 44 high schools 
and two junior colleges. There are 1,010 high-school students enrolled in the 
52 cooperative retail training classes, retailing Il; and 847 students enrolled in 


preparatory, retailing I. ‘Thirty-seven school divisions provide this training. 


9506652 20 
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There are 48 teacher-coordinators and two city supervisors employed. In 1950 
cooperative retail training students earned $358,062.00. 

According to surveys made and indications from superintendents, the followin. 
list represents the needs of the distributive education program for the yea: 
1952-53. 

New programs need to be established at— 

South Hill 
Clarksville 
South Boston 
Buchanan 
Pulaski 
Farmville 
Chesterfield 
Henrico 
Hanover 
Blackstone 
Campbell County 
Expanded programs need to be developed in 
Princess Anne County 
Norfolk County 
Schoolfield— Danville 
Vinton— Roanoke County 
Roanake 
Fairfax—Fairfax County 
Alexandria 
It is estimated that if the above needs are met, 19 teacher-coordinators should be 
employed. 

The recent census in Virginia shows that there are 44,720 distributive businesses 
employing 200,606 people in distributive occupations. These figures indicate 
employment opportunities almost equal to that in trade and industrial fields. 
A greatly expanded program in distributive education is an obvious need. 


Dicest or Data Surmirrep sy Micuican To SuRSTANTIATE THE NEEDS FOR 
EXPANSION OF THE STATE PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Thirty-one additional teachers of vocational agriculture are needed for estab 
lishing the program in schools not previously operating such programs and 23 
new teachers for replacements. To finance the hiring of the 31 additional teachers 
for new programs and provide travel allowance plus an increase in the number of 
teachers in existing programs, it is estimated that it would cost an additional 
$175,000 next vear. 

New or additional cooperative distributive occupations training programs ar 
needed in six schools. In addition, itinerant programs in the food handling 
field will be organized at Michigan State College. Additional personnel are needed 
for the real estate program at the University of Michigan. A program of retai! 
supervisory training will be inaugurated at the University of Michigan. In addi- 
tion, adult programs in distributive occupations will be offered in at least ten new 
communities. 

In home economies education it will require 30 additional teachers for establish- 
ing the program in schools not previously conducting home economies classes. 
To finance the hiring of 30 additional teachers, provide travel and increase thi 
number of adult classes, it has been estimated that it will cost an additional 
$111,500 per year. 

In trade and industrial education 15 schools not previously operating programs 
have requested financial assistance in establishing such. 

In vocational guidance, requests have been received from five groups of schools, 
each requesting an area guidance supervisor, such supervisors to serve approx! 
mately 150 schools. 


SCHOOL NEED IN ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Grecory. | have an interesting statement from St. Louis 
It comes from the Hadley Technical High School which is one of the 
finest technical high schools in the United States. It speaks with 
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respect to their need for day trade preparatory classes in the high 
school. The thing that interests me and | think is of great value is 
that in each one of these instances, and there are six of them, the unions 
and the manufacturers associations and citizens committees, the lay- 
men in the community, have made particularly pressing requests for 
additional programs to be established in the high school that will be of 
benefit to the people with whom they are primarily concerned. If you 
would care to have me do so, I would submit those statements for the 
record. 

Senator CHAavrez. Yes. 

(The statements referred to follow: ) 


SuMMARY OF ReQuEsts RECEIVED FOR EXPANDED TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EpucatTion Procram in St. Louis, Mo. 


HADLEY TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


As we come to the middle of the school year, we wish to review for you some of 
the requests we have had in St. Louis since July 1, 1951, for additional services 
in the several phases of trade and industrial education, and which require the 
expenditure of funds not reported in our September estimates. We are continu- 
ally being asked by local industry and labor as to the possibility of providing 
additional education services. Under present tax conditions locally, funds are 
not readily available and our replies can seldom be definite and encouraging to 
these people who are our taxpayers. 

In detail, the following requests have been received through letters from and/or 
meetings with representatives of industry and labor as is our custom in the pro- 
posed development of vocational training programs. 

1. Day trade preparatery.—(a) St. Louis Master Cleaners and Dyers Associa- 
tion and International Association of Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Loca! 
No. 161, have met several times with school representatives, at their request, to 
discuss the institution of a vocational course in the technical school to train 
workers to enter the industry, there being a definite shortage of trained workers 
for the industry and an unsatisfactory in-plant on-the-job training program in the 
St. Louis area. 

(b) St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers Association and the two local labor organiza- 
tions, AFL Boot and Shoe Workers Union, and the CIO United Shoe Workers, 
and the Missouri State Employment Security Service have had several meetings 
with technical school representatives, at their request, to discuss the institution 
of a series of short intensive vocational courses in the technical school to train 
workers to enter the shoe industry in several specific job classifications. On-the- 
job training programs are not functioning in the industry in the St. Louis area. 

(c) Citizens Hospital and Nursing Advisory Committee met with a representa- 
tive of the United States Office of Education, State vocational education official 
and local school representatives, to discuss the expansion of the technical school 
program for training practical nurses, both white and colored, to meet the in- 
creasing demand for these workers in hospitals (city, private, veteran), in public 
health service, and in homes. 

2. Apprenticeship training.—(a) The joint apprenticeship committee sponsoring 
the eurrent program for training apprentices in the auto-mechanies trade, is 
requesting that steps be taken to expand their training program in the technical 
school into branches not now being covered, the program being new. 

bh) The apprenticeship committee of the Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
[ron Workers Local No. 396, St. Louis, is asking the technical school to take over 
the apprentice-training program, now being conducted at the union local head- 
quarters, specifically so that the committee might have help in organization and 
nethods. 

Trade extension.—-(a) Steamfitters Association, Local No. 562, are discussing 

\ rith technical school representatives the possibilit of setting up in the technical 

hool a training program for journeyme n steamfitters to make them all-around 
mechanies in the areas of pipe-fitting, air-conditioning and welding. 

bh) The cleaners and dyers named above definitely have requested a vocational 
training program in the technical school to improve the skills of workers. now 
employed in the industry. 
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(c) The shoe industry groups named above definitely desire a programfof 
vocational training in the technical school to improve the skills of workers in the 
shoe industry in St. Louis. 

The assistance of the State department of vocational education in securing or 
making available additional funds for these and other anticipated requests is 
necessary for the best interests of youths and adults and employed workers in the 


. Louis area. 
H. H. MeEcKER, 
Principal, Hadley Technical High School. 
DECEMBER 18, 1951. 


DEFENSE AND EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Grecory. There is another interesting angle to this question 
of need, Mr. Chairman. As the emergency might expand and involve 
more of our economy, to have established some basic program in vo- 
cational education on a need of normality that characterizes the life 
of the community regularly and have those local programs available 
from which to operate, the centers from which you would operate 
defense or other emergency training programs as we did in the last 
war, is of very great importance to this country. As we go forward it 
seems to me that one of the things we need to do is to e xplore the possi- 
bilities for developing vocational education and training Pei 80 
that when emergencies arise we shall have available qualified teachers, 
shops and laboratory facilities, laymen and school administrators w ith 
understanding and knowledge of the program so that they can quickly 
establish and operate programs of vocational education needed be- 
cause of the emergency. Much of the training we did during World 
War II, as a matter of fact practically all of it, centered out of these 
local programs of vocational education. The local directors, the 
local supervisors, the local teachers, the tradesmen from industry who 
had been brought into the school had been given some teacher training 
and were qualified through training and experience, were invaluable 
in those communities when we began to expand and set up defense 
training courses. 

DISTRIBUTION EDUCATION 


Senator Cuavez. I want to call your attention to the funds for 
distributive education last year. The Senate allowed you $1,794,499. 
In the conference with the House it came down to $900,000. 

What is the situation about that particular item? 

Mr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman, we have some evidence to show 
that the cut in distributive education was responsible for the stopping 
of some programs in local communities in the distributive education 
field. What happened was that the communities in which there is 
a good deal of money were able to carry some of these programs on 
their own appropriations. 

On the other hand, some communities were not able to do this and 
those communities are often those in which this kind of service is most 
needed. In those communities they had to drop the distributive 
education courses. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the amount allowed this year? 

Mr. McGraru. This year we had $900,000. The year before we 
had $1,794,499. 

Senator Cuavez. The estimate is $900,000? 

Mr. McGratn. That is right. 
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Senator Cuavez. Did you request that or did you request more? 
Mr. McGratu. We requested more. 
Senator CHavez. What are those figures? 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. McGrartn. For distributive education, we requested $1,794,- 
499, and we got $900,000. 

Senator CHAveEz. Last year the Senate allowed you $1,794,499. 

Mr. SrerHENsS. We requested that same amount for 1953. 

Senator Cuavez. But the Budget Bureau only approved the 
$900,000 as was appropriated last year; is that correct? 

Mr. StepHEeNs. Yes. In other words, the estimate you have is 
the same that Congress finally came out with in 1952, which was 
$900,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Notwithstanding, you did request what the 
Senate had allowed last year? 

Mr. SrepHens. That is right. 

Mr. McGraru. I| would like in that connection to put in the record 
a brief statement showing the effect of the reduction in funds for 
distributive education which shows what happened in some of these 
local communities I mentioned. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be filed for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


EFFECT OF THE REDUCTION IN FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
IN 1951 


Thirty-five States and Territories received less support from Federal funds for 
the development of vocational education in the distributive occupations in 1951 
than they received in 1950. Only nine States received for 1951 more than the 
$15,000 minimum specified in the George-Barden Act. In a Nation-wide survey 
condueted early in the fall of 1951, by the American Vocational Association, 
reports received from the 35 States affected by the reduction contained, among 
many Others, the following statements: 

“In Arkansas it has been necessary to discontinue 5 cooperative part-time 
classes and 35 adult extension classes, and to reduce the reimbursement of the 
salaries of extension teachers from 100 to 50 percent.” 

Kansas reports, “Loss of 5,000 enrollment in adult extension program.” 

In Catifornia, ‘Classes for small businesses and their employees in 100 small 
and medium-sized communities had to be discontinued.” 

In Connecticut, ‘‘No funds available to reimburse high school cooperative 
program.” 

Louisiana reported that, “It will be necessary to discontinue 10 cooperative 
part-time classes. Classes enrolling 3,000 employees from small businesses, 
taught by itinerants, will have to be discontinued. The services of 15 adult ex- 
tension teachers were discontinued.” 

Texas reports that, ‘“‘A total of 103 different classes for adult workers have had 
to be diseontinued.”’ 

In the State of Washington the report shows that, ‘““The adult-extension program 
will be reduced by approximately one-third.” 

In Georgia, ‘‘Food sanitation training enrolling 1,400 will be discontinued.” 

Kentucky reported that, ‘‘The services of four itinerant or circuit teachers who 
serve the small businesses in small communities will be discontinued.”’ 

The Tennessee report shows that, “The services of 28 local adult extension 
teachers were discontinued,” and that, ‘‘it will be necessary to completely elimi- 
nate the reimbursement of salaries of teachers of adult extension classes.”’ 

These reports indicate that the States have not been able to absorb in their 
distributive education programs the costs of classes for prospective workers, and 
net many boys and girls will be denied training which is important to ‘their 
ivelihooc 
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FurtHer DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND TH} 
MecHANIC ARTS 


Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate 
$2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 


$2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Bia sa est asins nbs write ub ahd SSO dd Wtoeld bes ett bined A, O00 
2, 480, 000 
2, 480, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Obligations incurred during the year $2, 480, 000 $2, 480, 000 $2, 480, 000 
Expenditures out of current authorizations ‘ 2, 480, 000 2, 480, 000 


Senator Cnavez. On page 11 you have “Further endowment of 
colleges of agriculture.” 

Mr. McGrarn. That is under the land-grant acts. The land-grant 
colleges get something over $5 million a year from those acts, but the 
difference between the $2,400,000 and the $5,000,000 is due to a provi- 
sion in the Jaw that a certain sum shall be regularly appropriated to 
those States. Each State gets not less than $70,000 out of the regular 
grant and the rest of the $5,000,000 is allocated on the basis of popula- 
tion in the 48 States. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not change the figures from last year? 

Mr. McGratu. This is constant for a number of years. 

Senator Cuavez. It has been that way? 

Mr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 


PAYMENT TO ScHOoOoL DistTRICTs 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| | 
Appropriation or estimate ae al | $28,700,000 | $40, 000, 000 $40, 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to Public Law 874) from— | 

Quartermaster Service, Army 

Salaries and expenses, Atomic Energy Commission - . -_-. -| Fi, MOD hws engine <ewaniinonseo—nes- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate | 29, 080, 788 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
| | | 





Obligations by activities 


Maintenance and operation of schools: 
WE este ten delet Saale sco ants ae $29, 080, 788 
1952__ ; ! sie as _..... 40, 000, 000 
1953 a as an ais 40, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1951 __- 2: aes Pe Aba L _. $29, 080, 788 
1952- : < pegs bid 40, 000, 000 
‘ Bias oto besten La . 40, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 estimate 


{ nliquidated obligations, start of year q .| $130,542 | $15,332,494 | $10, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year ache ; ce aad 29, 080, 788 40, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


| 
2 (a 
| 
| 


29,211,330 | 55, 332, 494 | 50, 000, 000 
Deduct: | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year : .| 15,332,494 10, 000, 000 | 6, 250, 000 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years d ih aie 105, 610 |. Bi 
13, 773, 226 | 45, 382, 494 43, 750, 000 


Total expenditures pb didide da 3% 


| 


13, 748, 558; 30, 000, 000 | 33, 750, 000 
24,668 | = 15, 332, 494 | 10, 000, 000 


Out of current authorizations 


| 
| 
| 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 

Out of prior authorizations | 


TaBLE I.—Estimate for current expenditures under Public Law 874 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952 


Section 2 net amount. Se ee a! $190, 000 
Section 3 (a) number of children (71, 282 X $124. 74). ~--- $8, O91, 716 
Section 3 (b) number of children (402,872 * $54.61)___ 22, 000, 839 
Section 3 (e) State aid for which applicant is not yet 
eligible L6tese bbs ws date 3, 146, 095 
- ; 34, 038, 650 
Deductible funds_________- gg hth ed 4, 752, 724 


Net amount under section 3 29, 285, 926 
Section 4 (a) payment__._.._.__-_-- eae =a 1, 937, 800 
SectiGi a (a) SewemnenlG.. | 6 os a nn sans ewe ghee ae 4, 399, 900 


35, 813, 626 
Amount appropriated to other agencies during 1951 which must be 
added to 1952 requirements 5 5, 285, 688 


Total estimate 41, 099, 314 
Amount appropriated .... 40, 000, 000 


Norte.—Funds for section 6 are included in the estimate for section 3 above. 


Tas_e I].—Estimate for current erpenditures under Public Law 874 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953 
Section 2, net amount__ : -_.. $200, 000 
Section 3 (a) number of children (76, 000 $125)... ___ $9, 500, 000 
Section 3 (b) number of children (410,000 X$60)_...... 24, 600, 000 
Seetis 3 (e) State aid for which applicant is not vet eli- 
gible z 
Total. _ _- ie : . 36, 650, 000 
Deductible funds _ - i ’ ; dks 500, 000 
Net amount under section 3 bas dian . 36, 150, 000 
Section 4 (a) payment___- ; bn el ahr _ 2, 750, 000 
Section 4 (b) payment. _. -- 2, 933, 248 
Section 6 (for education of children living on Federal propert; v where 
State and local agencies cannot provide free public education, large 
portion of this in Alaska and Puerto Rico) _- : 3, 000, 000 


Total estimate 45, 033, 248 
\mount requested (in view of uncertainty in development in defense 
program and possibility of changes in basic legislation) _.. 40, 000, 000 
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Senator Cuavez. I have here “Payment to school districts” and | 
see the estimate is identical with the appropriation for 1952. 

Mr. McGraru. This is under Public Law 874 which provides main- 
tenance and operation expenses in school districts, the so-called fed- 
erally affected school districts where the activities of the Government 
have introduced a number of children in to those communities. The 
$150 million for schoolhouse construction is under Public Law 815. 

Senator Cuavez. I want you to discuss the $40 million. Is that 
all you requested of the Budget Bureau? What is the situation with 
reference to that from your observations? 

Mr. McGraru. I will let Dr. Lindman answer that. He is the 
authority in this field. He has handled these two acts in the office 
and has all the information on them. 

Mr. Linpman. Mr. Chairman, the estimate which we submitted 
to the Budget Bureau for 1953 was $45,000,000. 

Senator Cuavnz. Do you feel that would have met the requirements 
that you understand? 

Mr. LinpMan. We believe that would carry out the full intention 
of the act. I wish to call your attention to the fact that during the 
last fiscal year 1951 we were $1 million short on the funds finally and 
we had to put in effect a proration allowing the schools only 96 percent 
of the amount to which they were really entitled under the formulas 
contained in the act. That was due to the rapidity of the defense 
program and the large increase in number of children residing on 
Federal tax-exempt land of one kind or another. However, there is 
another element at this point. ‘The President, in his budget request, 
included another item of $80 million for critical areas which closely 


overlaps the kind of aid supplied under Public Law 874. If that 
amount estimated, $5 million is for current operation and $75 million 
is for construction. 


AMOUNT REQUIRED TO IMPLEMENT PUBLIC LAW 874 


Furthermore, we are recommending some adjustments in the 
legislation which might, if approved by the Congress, alter the 
requirements of the act somewhat. Our estimate of the total require- 
ments of the act to be carried out in full would be $45 million. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you submitted that recommendation to 
the proper Senate committee for action? 

Mr. Linpman. The legislation is before the Budget Bureau now 
and we anticipate it will be sent up to the proper committee in the 
next week or so. 

Senator Cuavez. You feel as far as Public Law 874 is concerned 
$45 million would have taken care of that? 

Mr. LinpMan. As it now stands we think it would, although it is 
very hazardous to forecast on a program of this kind because of the 
unpredictable nature of the developments in the defense areas. 

Senator Cuavez. Do I understand it is possible that the $45 million 
could do? 

Mr. LinpMaN. It is not a very great possibility because that would 
have to anticipate a sharp reduction in the defense activities. 
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ScHoot CoNsTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | itis 1953 estimate 
| ce 
Pr 


Appropriation or estimate - _. ae ee $74, 500,000 | $75,000,000 | $150, 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to P ublic Law 815) from— | 
Acquisition and construction of real property, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force a 57,000 | 
Salaries and expenses, Atomic Energy Commission. - ie 96, 000 
oo 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. - ie SS 74, 653, 000 75, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization. ._._. |. | —25, 000, 000 
Contract authorization - ; aa _..| 25,000,000 | 
Prior year balance available - 7 ; arate | 25, 713, 225 

Total available for obligation a 99, 653, 000 5, 713, 2 150, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year Pe —25, 713, 225 


Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
Education”? - : ; ; 114, 923 | 536, 403 | 


Obligations incurred 73, 939, 775 , 713, § 5 | 150, 000, 000 


Total obligations. ___- _....-.-..| 74,054,698 | 76,249,628 | 150, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


_ ~ — $$ —$_______— —- ~ - - a —__$ 5 | 
| 


1. School construction survey ; eit beasts $1, 864, 640 $1, 135, 360. |_- : 
2. Emergency*sehool construction. | 72,075,135 | 74, 577,865 $149, 250, 000 
3. Technical services rendered by other agencies. . - 114, 923 | 536, 403 | 750, 000 


Total obligations pheey Che Ue __...| 74,054,698 | 76, 249,628 | 150, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


07 Other contractual services: Services pene by other | | 
agencies dsthnpicceatitntneh ant $114, 923 $536, 403 | $750, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions........----------- 73. 939, 77 75, 715 By 225 | 149, 250, 000 


Total obligations ‘ 74, 054, 698 | 76, 249, 628 | 150, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year Se | $70, 706, 064 $40, 713, 225 
Obligations incurred during the year sacraitaiahalanactd _ $73, 939, 775 75, 713, 225 | 150, 000, 000 


j 


; 23, 939, 775 146, 419, 289 190, 713, 225 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year | 706, 064 | 40,713, 225 | 50, 000, 000 


Total expenditures 3, 233, 7m | 108, 706, 064 A: 140, 713, 225 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | | 
I Id Tae ntl 
Of appropriations to liquidate prior- year contract 
authorizations 3, 233, 711 (> 25, 000, 000 | 
Of new obligational authority... ....__. ; : 35, 000,000 | 106, 600, 000 
Out of prior authorizations : 45, 706, 064 40, 713, 225 
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Senator Cuavez. I think we can discuss a section under Public Lay 
874 and the other one when we get to the next item on page 77, ‘Schoo! 
construction.” 

Last year you had $75 million and the Budget Bureau allowed you 
$150 million. 

Mr. Linpman. I believe the information on the costs is set fort) 
quite clearly at the bottom of page 79 and the top of page 80. If | 
may review those figures, I think it will make clear the entire situatio), 

Senator Cuavez. Is that Public Law 815? 

Mr. Lrnpman. That is correct. Under the terms of that act there 
are certain entitlements computed for local school districts based 
primarily on the number of children who reside on Federal tax-exempt 
land and based on the number of children whose parents are employed 
on Federal tax exempt property and also the number of children who 
are brought into a community because of the expansion of defense 
activities generally. These formulas when applied to the applica- 
tions before us at the present time lead to a total need for grants to 
local school districts of $489 554,209. 

In addition to that, there is an estimated amount of $18,900,000 
for the construction of temporary school buildings in areas where there 
is a sudden increase of school attendance but where the attendance is 
not of a permanent nature. It is just a temporary expedient to take 
care of the children for 3 or 5 years. That is set up under section 20; 
of the act. 

Then section 204 of the act makes provision for constructing school 
buildings primarily on defense installations. The basic philosophy 
of this program is that the schools should be built and operated b 


local school systems. However, in some of our large military bases 
the remoteness of the area from town makes it necessary in thie 
interest of protecting the children’s education that a school building 
be built near where the military housing is located. 


SITUATION IN ALASKA AND PUERTO RICO 


Senator Cuavez. I notice you make some reference there to Alaska 
and Puerto Rico which are isolated. What you are discussing now 
could be applicable to Puerto Rico. In one instance it is 18 miles from 
the nearest town and 32 miles from the largest city in another. Of 
necessity a place such as that would have a lot of personnel from the 
continental United States outside of the surrounding country, but it is 
isolated, as I said. This would be applicable to conditions of that 
nature? 

Mr. LinpMan. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. | imagine Alaska has the same situation. 

Mr. Linpman. However, they are not confined to these territories 
because within the 48 States these military bases, particularly Air 
Force bases, are located in rather isolated areas for obvious reasons. 
A local community is built up on the middle of what was a swamp or 
desert. 

Senator Cuavez. The white sands in New Mexico make up the 
desert. 

Mr. LinpMan. There it is necessary to build a school building. It 
is not possible to handle that by a grant to a local school district for 
the obvious reason that the school district there is not in very good 
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shape because it is a remote area ‘but primarily because the school 
building must be built on Federal property where a local school 
system could not own a piece of property in the middle of a military 
reservation. 

So it is necessary then for the Federal Government to provide a 
school building there. In most cases after the building is built it will 
be operated by a local school system. The construction is necessary 
because it is on Federal property and they have no legal authority to 
build on property which they do not own. 

Senator Cuavez. What type of construction do you have in places 
such as you have outlined? Suppose the so-called emergency is over 
and the place is abandoned, What happens to the building? 

Mr. LinpMan. We have two steps in connection with that. We 
try to parallel the type of construction with the type of housing 
construction on the base. Some bases are built with rather permanent 
type housing for the military personnel and others with a temporary 
type. We use that as our basic guide as to whether or not this is to be 
a long-term base or a short-term base. 

Secondly, we have limited the amount of space we allow per pupil 
to 55 square feet, which is a pretty low standard for school space, but 
we have done so because of this uncertainty, as you point out, on these 
bases. So we are building buildings that are relatively inexpensive 
and of the basic floor-area allowance and are keeping the type of 
construction in line with the housing on the base. 

Senator CHavrz. Suppose the base were close to a good-sized city 
or town and they have a local school district and system, but do you 
help out under the law? 

Mr. LinpMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What about handling children? 

Mr. Linpman. If the children can be handled in the local school 
system and there is not excessive transportation, then a grant is 
made under section 202 of the act. 

Senator Cuavez. But the space you were talking about, the very 
limited space vou were talking about, do you use the same formula 
for spacing? 

Mr. LinpMan. We are more liberal there because we try to recognize 
State standards and we recognize the fact that school building is 
zoing to be a permanent and good investment for many years to come. 
So we make more allowance of space in line with the State’s construc- 
tion standards. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your situation with reference to ma- 
terials? You are the claimant agency for school construction? 

Mr. LinpmMan. That is correct. 


MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Senator CHavez. What is the status of the situation now with refer- 
ence to materials for school construction? I am speaking generally 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. LinpmMan. The general situation could be explained by Dr. 
Grigsby who handles that program in our office. 

Dr. Griassy. If I may speak directly to that point, I think the 
information contained in the material inserted in the Congressional 
Record on the 14th of February presents very accurately the general 
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situation. We estimate that we would be able to put in place for 
elementary and secondary school construction all of the facilities that 
school districts, States and local communities are prepared to build 
had we had an allocation of approximately 526,000 tons of steel. 

If for the third and fourth quarters of this year we got an allocation 
at the same level as the second quarter, namely, 110,000 tons, we 
shall have had for the year 427,000 tons, a discrepancy therefore of 
about 100,000 tons between what we estimate the schools are ready 
to build and what if they had this level allocation they will probably 
have steel to build. That is in terms of what we think the schools are 
ready to build. It is not a measure of the total need for school 
construction. 

There is a further discrepancy between what the schools are ready 
to build and the total need for school construction that we would 
think for this year would run in the neighborhood of 150,000 tons. 

Senator Cuavez. I also understand that it had been the policy of 
the department to get the supplies for school rooms only and not to 
try to go on with the program of building auditoriums and gymnasiums 
and things of that nature. 

Mr. Gricsspy. We have set up priorities which place in the lowest 
category of urgency of need the additions to improve the general 
standard such as the addition of gymnasia and auditoriums and 
cafeterias where there is no evidence of any overcrowding to be 
relieved by the additional facilities... It is simply a general improve- 
ment of the facilities standard. 

Senator Cuavez. I think you probably heard from my office. In 
the last 2 or 3 weeks Clovis has a contract for school buildings. They 
had a reactivated air base there. They are supplying the schools all 
right, but they wanted to build the auditorium. I bolies that ruling 
came into effect at the time. I think it is good as long as the shortages 
exist. I think the schools should have priority over extra halls. They 
do get into a little financial difficulty because they bond themselves to 
pay for that auditorium and still they cannot build it. It brings a 
hardship on many of them. 

I believe we should place in the record this information with re- 
spect to allotments for school construction showing by States allot- 
ments to the individual school districts, together with a summary by 
States. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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Scoot Construction, Pusuic Law 815, Sec. 202 


Allotments for school districts for construction projects as of Feb. 1, 1952 (summary 
by State) 


Number | Number 
districts Ps pre Funds 
receiving ne | | receiving allocated 
funds funds 





711, 290.00 || New Jersey 
3, 788, 528.00 |} New Mexico.-_-- 
1, 729, 221.00 |} New York---.--- 
9, 626, 928.00 || North Carolina 
616, 252.00 || North Dakota 
812, 512.00 |} Ohio-- 
4, 001, 498.00 |} Oklahoma 
480, 279.00 || Oregon........-- 
6, 241, 836.00 |} Pennsylv ania_- 
1, 124, 111.00 |} Rhode Island 
550, 287.00 || South Carolina 
1, 160, 207.0 || South Dakota- 
650, 808,00 || Tennessee | 
1, 384, 094.00 || Texas---- Ba A ot a 
2, 138, 185.00 || Utah ; | 
6, 437, 192. 50 || Virginia 
1, 389, 979.00 || Washington-_- | 
2, 350, 365.00 || Alaska Dict an 
671, 249.00 || Hawaii...--.-.-..-.---.| 


| 


} 
t 
J me Borns Barna coerce wrens no ores | 


i 
| $505, 479. 00 
1, 884, 495. 00 
392, 839. 00 

1, 113, 312. 00 
102, 555. 00 
4, 528, 568. 00 
2, 580, 323. 00 
1, 308, 027. 00 
1, 112, 593. 00 
322, 107. 00 
3, 078, 847. 00 
57, 824. 00 

1, 437, 489. 00 
8, 566, 890. 50 
874, 292. 00 
4, 904, 025. 00 
9, 414, 268. 00 
2) 257) 695. 00 
800, 000. 00 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

TR dncéwesenne 
Peivecacace 

BO clus dnceanes acces 
Oe wives cteucweseee 
Kentucky onl 
Oats sts0sdses 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri - - - . ‘es 
Montana..-.--.-- 
Nebraska 

Nevada 


— 





~ 





_ 
NNEK OSS oN CO KOWK OK SI 








721, 917.00 || 
1,9 236 | 92, 825, 959. 00 


Grand total 





Allotments made to school districts from funds as of Feb. 1, 1952 


Alabama: Funds allocated 
Ozark City Board of Education $335, 368. 00 
Enterprise City Board of Education 5, 000. 00 
Board of School Commissioners of Mobile C ounty Zoe , 922. 00 


» 290. 0 


Arizona: 

Maricopa County school district No. 5, Phoenix__-__ 000. 
Mesa Public School, Mesa- 9, 115. 
Maricopa County school district No. 6, Phoenix 630. 
Sunnyside school district No. 12, Pima C ounty St 406, 717. 
Amphitheater eleme ntary sc hool district No. 10, Tucson... 425, 790. 
Chandler school district No. 80, Chandler - — - - 289, 161. 
Mohave County school district No. 15, Bullhe ad C ity. ‘ 628. 
Avondale school district No. 44, Avondale lias etd 500. 
Creighton school district No. 14, Maricopa C ounty - ; 526. 
Balsz school district No. 31, WERT r et oe 2s 000. 
Northern Yuma County high-school district, Parker 95, 200. 
Yuma County school district No. 27, Parker 162. 
Wilson school district No. 7, Phoenix- --_-._- 000. 
Puerto school district No. 18, Sanders 536. 
Wellton school district No. 24, Wellton___ 


Arkansas: 
North Little Rock special school district. at as Wades ie 851. 
Pulaski County special school district, Little Rock , 940. 
White Hall school district No. 27, Pine Bluff 932. 
Benton school district No. 8, Benton... 506, 898. 
Watson Chapel school district No. 24, Pine Bluff_________- 92, 400. 
Dollarway school district No. 2, Pine Bluff 306, 200. 
Fairview Public school district No. 16, Camden 230, 000. 


1, 729, 221. 
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Allotments made to school districts from funds as of Feb. 1, 1952—Continued 


California: Funds allocated 
Tolenas elementary school district, Fairfield ; $23, 126. 00 
Mitchell Union elementary schoo! district, Merced C ounty . 212, 503. 00 
Shurtleff elementary school district, Napa rn ative 74, 000. 00 
Vallejo unified school district a 2 1, 806, 605. 00 
Monterey City school district. .__..__...-.- f 766, 576. 00 
Sausalito school district - és ’ ; 330, 864. 00 
Richmond school district, Richmond : : Sa 581, 567. 00 
Benicia unified school district : Benicia_ : 325, 140. 00 
Oceanside-Libby union school district - - ‘ ie oa 447, 387. 00 
Coronado unified school district, Coronado i 114, 108. 00 
South Bay union school district. —_____- - L 378, 529. 00 
Hoopa Valley unified school district... _- 177, 207. 00 
Indian Wells Valley union elementary-school district. ___- 80, 000. 00 
San Diego unified school district of San Diego County 3, 745, 535. 00 
San Jose school district, Hamilton _ ; 222, 781. 00 


Long Beach unified school district — _ - : 341, 000. 00 









Total- Bi als ; 9, 626, 928. 00 
Colorado: Adams and Arapahoe Counties, joint school district 


No. 28J_- 616, 252. 00 












Florida: 
Clay County Board of Public Instruction . 37, 622. 00 
Board of Public Instruction of Monroe County 274, 890. 00 
Okaloosa County Board of Public Instruction 500, O00: 














Total - 






Georgia: 










Bibb County Board of Education, Macon. .- - - 110, 587. 00 
Clayton County Board of Education, Jonesboro 274, 877. 00 
Marietta C ity Board of Education, Marietta ; 347, 623. 00 
Cobb County Board of Education, Marietta 494, 744. 00 
Houston County Board of Education, Perry 680, 987. 00 
Liberty County Board of Edueation _ - - 1% 847. 00 
Muscogee County schoo] district, Columbus - - - - - - 355, 245. 00 
Catoosa County Board of Education, Ringgold : 100, 000. 00 
Glynn County Board of Education, Brunswick - - 173, 634. 00 
Dublin City Board of Education, Dublin 186, 914. 00 






Richmond County Board of Education, Augusta , 008, 040. 00 










Total , 001, 498. 









Idaho: 
Butte and Custer Counties, joint district No. 111 303, 100. 00 
Independent School District No. 16, Middleton 82, 523. 00 
Lewis County High Independent School District No. 52, 






ON ee eae ed a eee! : 94, 656. 


480, 279 










Total 








Illinois: 











Community Cons. School District No. 10, Clair County 973, 096. 00 
Rantoul School District No. 137, Champaign County 1, 724, 369. 00 
Cook County School District No. 84% 82, O80. 00 
Joe Daviess County Elementary School District No. 4, Han- 

over . aT a 128, 660. 00 
Lake County School District No. 64_ 3 Pi aie 1, 651, 661. 09 
Madison County School District No. 8, Bethalto.________- 459, 600. 00 
Braidwood Consolidated School District No. 5C. ated 77, 280. 00 
Winnebago County School District No. 129, Rockford.__. - 348, 320. 00 
Harlen Sehool District No. 122, Loves Park 479, 520. 00 
Sehool District No. 125, Winnebago County 317, 250. 00 






6, 241, 836. 





Total. 



























































Indiana: 
Charlestown School Township of Clark County __- 
Perry School Township of Martin County, Loogootee. 
Lake County Hobart School Township -- - 


Total F 
lowa: 
Buffalo Independent School District No. 1 
Middletown Independent School District No. 9 
Bettendorf Independent School District 
Polk County Independent School District 
Altoona Independent School 


Total 


Kansas: 

Derby Common School District iP 
Wichita Common School District No. 120 ; 
Sedgwick County Common School District No. 178 
De Soto Rural High School Distriet No. 3 usin 
Johnson County common-school district No. 31, De Soto- 
Common-school district No. 136, Wichita 
O. K. school district No. 5, Wichita _- 
Common-schoo! district No. 72 
Common-school district No. 81, Leavenworth County 








Total 









Kentucky: 
Hardin County Board of Education, Elizabethtown 
Meade County Board of Education, Brandenburg 


Total 
















Louisiana: 
Bossier Parish School Board, Benton 

Vernon Parish School Board No. 16, Leesville 
Caleasieu Parish School Board, school district No. 29 





Total 


Maryland: 
Hartford County Board of Education. 
Cecil County Board of Education, Elkton 
\nne Arundel County Board of Education 
St. Mary’s County Board of Education. 


Total 


Michigan: 

Ypsilanti Township school district No. 1, French _ - 
Wayne Village School District 

Nankin Township school district No. 7 
Dearborn Township district No. 7 
senton Township No. 10 

Warren Consolidated school district - 
Norton Township school district No. 6, French_- 
Kgelston Township school district No. 4 
Kast Detroit City school district ___ 

Erin Township schoo! district No. 6 
Dearborn Township school district No. 4- 
Royal Oak Township school district No. 1, Ferndale 
Romulus Township school district 

Board of Fdueation, school district No. 8, Fort Dearborn 



















Funds allocated 


1, 160, 207. 
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$826, 237 


182, 304 
115, 570 


. 4, 124, 111. 


70, 000. 
105, 489. 
245, 700. 

72, 540. 

56, 558. 


550, 287. 


53, 500. 
97, 320. 
243, 473. 
58, 020. 
9, 200. 
26, 040. 
86, 700. 
15, 954. 
350, 000. 


58, 
22 


602, 800. 


48, 000. 


650, 800. 


416, 409. 
497, 485. 


470, 200. 


1, 384, 094. 


7 


570, 400. 
700, 000. 
306, 685. 
561, 100. 


2, 138, 185. 


827, 226. 
164, 409. 
900, 000. 
280, 000. 
115, 000. 
204, 000. 


207, 121. ; 


69, 430. 
665, 000. 

74, 870. 
153, 030. 
673, 483, 
464, 650. 
448, 625. 
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. 00 
. 00 
. 00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
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Allotments made to school districts from funds as of Feb. 1, 1952—Continued 


Michigan—Continued 
Beach school district No. 5, Fruitport Township 
School district No. 8, Muskegon ownship 


MN Es ssc 2 aioe aedaan om ecaacek oped eo Sc eda or ve’ ren so al 
Mississippi: 
Moss Point municipal separate schoo! district ---- 
Biloxi municipal separate school district 
Fernwood rural separate school district, Gulfport 
ae rural separate school district__.--....-----.--- 
Martin consolidated school 
D’ ‘Iberville consolidated school, Harrison County 


Missouri: 
Rolla school district 
Ferguson City school district 
Berkeley school district 
Pattonville town school district_--_.------- 
Lebanon public schools- - - -- 
Jefferson Barracks school district No. 78 
Waynesville reorganized district No. 6 
Grandview consolidated high school district No. 4 
Rock Creek consolidated district No. 36, Independence 
Raytown consolidated school district No. 2.-- 


Montana: School district No. ‘1, Great Falls. _- 
Nebraska: 
Bellevue City school district ; 
Sidney school district No. 75_--------- 


Total 


Nevada: 
Mineral County High School Board of Education 
Hawthorne Elementary School District No. 7 


New Jersey: 
Winfield Township Board of Education _ 
Bellmawr Borough Board of Education 


New Mexico: 
Alamogordo City Board of Education 
Albuque rque Municipal Board of Education 
Espanola Village Board of Education 
Santa Fe Municipal Board of Edueation__............----- 
Santa Fe County Schools, district No. 1 


Total 


New York: 
Orangetown Town Common School District No. 2 
Champion and LeRay Common School District No. 9 


North Carolina: 
Craven County Board of Education, 
Onslow County Board of Education 


DRT TOE og ee es 


North Dakota: 


Funds allocated 
$130, 017. 00 
60, 331. 00 


6, 437, 192. 


50 
423, 190. 00 
148, 000. 00 

80, O80. 00 
567, 964. 00 

53, 000. 00 
ben dl 145. 00 


283, 000. 00 
283, 605. 00 
197, 473. 00 
236, 385. 00 

86, 620. 00 
286, 832. 00 
154, 500. 00 
130, 000. 00 
289, 750. 00 
406, 200. 00 


2, 350, 365. 00 
671, 249. 00 
449, 600. 00 
272, 317. 00 


721, 917. ¢ 00 


180, 000. 00 
817, 600. 00 


997, 600. 00 


299, 479. 00 
206, 000. 00 


505, 479, 00 


456, 655. 00 
604, 000. 00 
341, 275. 00 
330, 993. 00 
151, 572. 00 


1, 884, 495 00 


128, 000. 00 
264, 839. 00 


$02, 8 839, 00 


513, 312. 00 
600, 000. 00 


1, 113, 312. 00 
102, 555. 00 
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; Allotments made to school districts from funds as of Feb. 1, 1952—Continued 

E Ohio: Funds allocated 

- Bairhorn City achool district... ............-..-......--< $1, 126, 100. 00 
4 Concord Local Board of Education. __.._....-..-...----- 190, 260. 00 
Butler Township, Montgomery County___.-_-__..--_-___- 356, 264. 00 
x Northridge Local school district, Montgomery County -_-~_- 190, 000. 00 
re inden LOCk BGnO0! Giderict. St ef 721, 911. 00 
Fe Mad River Township Local school district__........._-___- 1, 739, 033. 00 


Brooklyn Village school district, Cuyahoga County ____.._- 205, 000. 00 












a a a On ies eegnonne ade 4! 528, 568. 00 











Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma County school district No. 52_..........-_____- 2, 115, 823. 00 
Lawton City EY EY ee RO Se a ae 300, 000. 00 


Choctaw Independent school district No. 4_...____.______- 164, 500. 00 













Oregon: 


School district No. 6, Umatilla County_............. -___- 162, 138. 00 
Mill City school district No. 129J_.2_......22- 0.2L. .Le 33, 755. 00 
Umatilla County school district No. 61............---_-_- 113, 289. 00 
Hermiston Unified district No. 8__. % {uuCcs = 895, 000. 00 


Marrow County school district No. 10 x NE aot Be eae 103, 845. 00 








Total 






Pennsylvania: 
West Mifflin Borough school district______.__...._______- 236, ae 00 
Warminster Township school district, Hartsville__..._____- 566, 850. 00 
Chester Township school district. ._______- EN Ae 309, 327. 00 










peat ase en ee ee 4 112, 593. 00 





ns ee 











Rhode Island: Middletown Town School Committee__________- pe Ee 107. 00 





South Carolina: 








North Charleston school district No. 4, Charleston County 96, 000. 00 
Dentsville school district No. 2, Richland County ; a 124, 370. 00 
North Augusta school district No. 6, Aiken County treat 634, 052. 00 
Barnwell school district No. 45, Barnwell County. Sirs 603, 075. 00 
Blackville school district No. 19, Barnwell County sd iacvds bay 289, 300. 00 
Williston-Flko school district No. 29 ses gaa ane 2956, 015. 00 
Aiken school district No. 1, Aiken County____...._....--- 1, 036, 035. 00 


te es Sei Wa eel eee 3. 078, 847. 00 
South Dakota: Lake Andes school district_____ adinete see eae a 57, 824. 00 




























Tennessee: 
Shelby County Board of Education.__...........---_---- 240, 000. 00 
Manchester Board of Education pe ap ek Seber! 91, 435. 00 
Hawkins County Board of Edueation____________- 5308 261, 041. 00 


Board of F ‘ducation, City of Waverly - - - -- ey Ve BIE Ss 116, 121. 00 
Tullahoma City Board of F ‘dueation_ fe 271, 892. 00 
Rutherford County School C ommission,  Murfreesboro__ OA 267, 000. 00 
Benton County Board of Education_._......_._-..-..----- 190, 000. 00 


WE ccoecu ae : Sas ada a 1, 437, 489. 00 





Texas: 


Ysleta independent school district Sita wh _.. 1,090, 007. 00 
New Boston independent school district r ete have 139, 864. 00 
Orange independent school district - hvdts 2 268, 424. 00 
DeKalb independent school district Bi acct 160, 230. 00 
Independent school district of city of FE] a 2 512, 323. 00 


Vidor independent schoo! district a zeal os 239, 200. 00 
Hooks independent school district pau tian 246, 900. 00 
urate Prairie independent free school district____- 625, 000. 00 
95066—5 2 21 


era eee Oe 
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Allotments made to school districts from funds as of Feb. 1, 1952—Continued 












Texas:— Funds allocated 
Brazoria independent school district. .__......-....-.._-- $93, 685. 00 
Castleberry consolidated school district No. 98___-...____- 518, 291. 00 
Kingsville independent school district................-_-. 86, 050. 00 
Eagle Mountain school district No. 17.....-.-..-..----_- 17, 400. 00 
Frenship Rural High School- --_~ ._---- Aha eR ay 151, 205. 00 
Edgewood independent school district_.__........_...-_-- 376, 000. 00 
Chapin consolidated school district __._____.._.-_._-.___- 24, 160. 00 
South San Antonio independent school district_.._____- a 296, 832. 00 
White Settlement consolidated school district No. 37_____- 1, 157, 805. 90 
Harlandele independent school district, San Antonio___-__-_- 800, 090. 00 
Wainwright consolidated school district W-21__.......___- 57, 400. 00 
Killeen independent school district... _.........-.-....-_- 504, 996. 00 
Flour Bluff independent school district _- ves hiee Hite sccahee 236, 628. 00 
Channelview independent school district_ : bie ang 239, 138. 50 
Lakeview independent school district _ - pastcsbed Sica leet 44, 254. 00 
Cove independent schoo! district _ __ - ; - Seite 106, 874. 00 
Colorado common school district No. 36 on 84, 965. 00 
Sundeen independent school district --__-__ ~~~ —- fits 72, 500. 00 
Schertz-Cibolo common schoo! district » thik adcets hud ts Lierks 101, 175. 00 
Angleton independent school district_ _ _ -- aie btw ae hate 294, 680. 00 
San Vicente common school district___.__.______________- 20, 900. 00 

Total Beh kee brtrane 8, 566, 890. 56 















Utah: 
Roard of Education, Tooele County ap : ae 508, 767. 00 
Weber County school district z o aps 365, 525. 00 


874, 999 

















Total 






Virginia: 










Princess Anne County __- - 328, 100. 09 
York County 75, 000. 00 
Warwick County : ; ee 250, 000. 00 
Norfolk County . 3, 886, 917. 00 
Prince Georges County Sr le eae Seve 364, 008. 00 





4, 904, 023 ). 





Total _ _- 




















Washington: 
Renton school district No. 403__ oe \ 1, 101, 827. 00 
South Central school district, No. 406, Seattle 538, 780. 00 
Clover Park school district, No. 400_ ; 1, 008, 650. 00 
Pasco school district, No. i 636, 813. 00 
Issaquah school district, No. oe, eee, nail 233, 900. 00 
Kennewick school district, No. _ 1, O89, 995. 00 
Highline Public school district, Ne. 401___- aay 826, 136. 00 
Mukilteo school district, No. 6. axl es 113, 500. 00 
Bellevue Public school district, No. 405___- oa 278, 050. 00 
Consolidated school district, No. 100—C, Bremerton ______- 388, 233. 00 
Central Kitsap school district, No. 401- so Aiea Sn oat actly 356, 081. 00 
Hazel Dell school district, No. 53. Se 108, 810. 00 
Oak Harbor consolidated ‘school dist rict, ‘No, 201..__.. fe 392, 150. 00 
Moses Lake consolidated school district, No. 161... ___.- 579, 960. 00 
Federal Way school district, No. 210_______------- 329, 635. 00 
Vancouver school district, No. 37__.._.._..------- 433, 041. 00 
Ephrata school district, No. 165_- _- - esas. RP hh ee 279, 240. 00 
Bethel school district, No. 403____._-_--_- > Sista ahs, tae eat 414, 749. 00 
Felida-Salmon Creek school district- - - - ~~ - baal ke caliaie pate ah 52, 970. 00 
Evergreen school district, No. 114_.-..-.-----.---.------ 251, 748. 00 









NN 2 ee Fre Ee Fel tals Leaders 9, 414, 268. 00 


Alaska: Anchorage independent school district. .......-.------ 2, 257, 695. 00 
Hawaii: Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu_-_---..---- 800, 000 00 


en Ghia 3s teas LS atised NSi si ciewewkectcans 92, 825, 959. 00 










awa Siw ATE t 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye, do you care to ask any questions? 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I was in the atomic energy hearings 
all day and therefore I was unable to be present before this, which I 
regret. 

‘On this school construction I was going to ask: Have you had a 
conference recently with Mr. Wilson and with Mr. Fleischmann deter- 
mining whether the allocation could be had in accordance with what 
your school construction needs are? 

' Mr. Griespy. We are now in the process or rather we have just 
submitted our third quarter program requirements estimates which go 
to the staff of the Defense Production Administration and we then 
have hearings before that staff. They make a recommendation to 
the Program Requirements Committee of the Defense Production 
Administration which finally moves to Mr. Fleischmann for approval. 
That approval is in the light of all of the considerations that must be 
taken into account with respect to the program level for the military, 

for defense supporting industrial expansion, for the civilian economy 
in general. 

We have consistently asked each quarter in our program require- 
ments estimates for the full amount of materials necessary to build 
the school projects we think will be before us in terms of applications 
from school districts that are ready to go. Those third-quarter esti- 
mates will be on that same basis. 

Senator Coavez. When you make your request for the third quarter 
| wish you would inform the committee as to your request and the 
ultimate result from Mr. Fleischmann as to what he allowed you. 

Mr. Griessy. We will be glad to do that. 


Senator Tuy. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, gentlemen. We will reconvene at 
10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., hpi February 19, 1952, the hearing was 
rec ad until 10:30 a. m. W ednesday, F ebruary 20, 1952.) 





